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MARY LEE. 


POR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


One eve, as Mary Lee and I 
Were walking by the sea, 

The last few moments hastened by 
That e’er brought joy to me. 

We spoke of how Fame ever wove 
Merit’s unfailing crown, 

And mach we said of hope and love 
While the red sun went down. 


The sun went down ; she pointed where 
He shoné on one strange cloud ; 

It seemed my image kneeling there 
Before her image bowed. 

Hers was illumined by the beams 
Which from the sun it caught ; 

Bat mine was dark as doubts or dreams, 
Or unbelief or thought. 


I tarned and kissed her jewelled hands ; 
** Love me '’’ was all I said ; 
I knelt before her on the sands, 
And silence fer me pled. 
The winning looks she erst had worn 
When I was by her side, 
Changed now to triumph joined with scorn, 
And settled into pride. 


Again she pointed to the cloud, 
And bade me look once more. 

I looked ; her image seemed more proad 
And splendid than before. 

Moved by the wind, it grandly passed 
And swept from mine away. 

‘* Read there your anewer ;’’ were the last 
Cold words I heard her say. 


The wind blows roughty, Mary Lee! 
Where once it was so calm : 
The wind blows roughly by the sea, 
And here alone { am. 
** Read there your answer ;’’ is the voice 
Of wind and wave te me, 
As here I stand where all life’s joys 
Were buried by the sea. 
J. W. WILSON. 


THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


PART IL. 

A little man was striding about his library 
with impatient steps. He wore a wadded 
Aressing-gown, handsome once, but remark- 
ably shabby now, and he wrapped it closely 
round him, though the heat of the weather was 
‘intense. But Colonel Hope, large as were his 
offers, never spent upon hisnself a suverfiuous 
farthing, especially in the way © personal 
adornment; and Colonel Hope would not have 
delt too warm, cased in sheepskins, for he had 
spent the best part of his life in India, and was 
ef a chilly nature. 

The colonel had that aftermoon been made 
acquainted with an unpleasant transaction 
which had occurred in his house. The house- 
hold termed it a mystery; he, a scandalous 
robbery: and he had written forthwith to the 
nearest chief police-station, demanding that an 
Officer might be despatched back with the mes- 
senger, to investigate it. So there he was, 
waiting for their retarn in impatient -xpecta- 
tion, and occasionally halting before the win- 
dow, to look out on the busy Lond world. 

The officer at length came, «4 was intro- 
duced. The colonel's wife, Ledy Sarah, had 
_ joined him then; and they yroceeded to give 
him the outline of the cas A valuable dia- 
mond bracelet, recently presented to Lady 
Sarah by her husband had disappeared in a 
singular manner. Mis Seaton, the companion 
to Lady Sarah, had temporary charge of the 
jewel-box, and hal brought it down the pre- 
vious evening, Thursday, this being Friday, to 
the back drawing-room, and laid several pairs 
of bracelets ont on a table, ready for Lady 
Sarah, who was going to the opera, to choose 
which she would wear when she came up from 
dinner, Iady Sarah chose a pair, and put, 
herself, the rest back into the box, which Miss 
Seaton then locked, and carried to its place up- 
stairs. In the few minutes that the bracelets 
lay on the table, the most valuable one, a dia- 
mond, disappeared from it. 

‘*? did not want this to be officially investi- 
gated ; at least, not so quickly,”’ observed Lady 
Sarah to the officer. ‘‘The colonel wrote for 
you quite against my wish.’’ 


** And so have let the thief get clear off, and 
put up with the loss!’’ cried the colonel. 
* Very fine, my lady.’’ 

** You see,’ added her ladyship, explaining 
to the officer, ‘‘ Miss Seaton is a young lady of 
good family, not a common companion; a 
friend of mine, I may say. She is of feeble 
constitution, and this affair has so completely 
upset her, that I fear she will be laid on a sick 
bed.’’ . 

‘It won't be my fault if she is,’’ retorted the 
colonel. ‘‘The less of a diamond bracelet, 
worth two or three hundred guineas, is not to 
be hushed up. They are not to be bought 
every day, Lady Sarah.”’ 

The officer was taken to the room whence the 





windows, and he leaned from the one at the 
back. He next requested to see Miss Seaton, 
and Lady Sarah fetched her—a delicate girl 
with a transparent skin, looking almost too 


and shook as she stood before the stranger. 

He was a man of pleasant mammers and 
speech, 
‘‘There’s nothing to be afraid of, young 
lady," said he, with abroadsmile. ‘I am not 
an ogre; though I do believe some timid folks 
look upon usas such. Just please to compose 
yourself, and tell me as much as you can recol- 
lect of this.’’ 

“IT put the bracelets out here,’’ began Alice 
Seaton, laying hold of the table underneath 
the window, not more to indicate it than to 
steady herself, for she was almost incapable of 
standing. “ The diamond bracelet, the one lost, 
I placed here,"’ she added, touching the middle 
of the table at the back, ‘‘and the rest I laid 
out round, and before it.’’ 

‘It was worth more than any of the others, 
I believe,’’ interrupted the official. 

‘*Much more,’’ growled the colonel. 

The officer nodded to himself, and Alice re- 
sumed. 

‘*T left the bracelets, and went and sat down 
at one of the front windows—”’ 

“‘With the intervening doors open, I pre- 
sume.”’ 

** Wide open, as they are now,’’ said Alice, 
‘and the other two doors shut. Lady Sarah 
came up from dinner almost directly, and then 
the bracelet was not there.’’ 

‘Indeed! You are quite certain of that.’’ 

“7 em quite certain,” interpesed Lady 
Sarah. ‘‘I looked for that bracelet, and, not 
seeing it, I supposed Miss Seaton had not laid 
it out. I put on the pair I wished to wear, and 
placed the others in the box, and saw Miss Sea- 
ton lock it.’’ 

“Then you did not miss the bracelet at that 
time ?” questioned the officer. 

“T did not miss it mone sense, because I 
did not know it had been put out,’’ returned 
her ladyship. ‘‘I saw was not there.’’ 

** But did you not mise it?’’ he asked of Miss 
Seaton. 

‘*T omly reached the table as Lady Sarah was 
closing the lid of the .box,’’ she answered. 
‘*Lady Frances Chenevix had detained me in 
the fromt room.’’ 

‘My sister,’’ explained Lady Sarah. ‘‘She 
is on a visit to me, and had come with me up 
from dinner.’’ 

‘You say you went and sat in the front 
room,’’ resumed the officer te Alice, in a quicker 
tone than he had used previously; ‘‘ will you 
show me where ’’’ 

Alice did not stir, she only turned her head 
towards the front room, and pointed to a chair 
a little drawn away from the window. 

‘‘In that chair,’’ she said. ‘It stood as it 
stands now.’’ 

The officer looked baffled. 

‘You must have had the back room full in 
view from thence; both the door and the win- 
dow.’’ 

**Quite so,’’ replied Alice. ‘‘If you will sit 
down in it, you will perceive that I had unin- 
terrupted view, and faced the doors of both 
rooms.”’ 

**T perceive so from here. 
one enter ?’’ 

**No one did enter. It was impossible they 
could do so, without my observing it. Had 
either of the doors been only quietly unlatched, 
I must have seen.’’ 

** And yet the bracelet vanished |'’ interpos- 
ed Colonel Hope. ‘‘ They must have been con- 
founded deep, whoever did it, but thieves are 
said to possess sleight of hand.”’ 

‘“‘They are clever enough for it, some of 
them,’’ observed the officer. 

‘*Rascally villains. I should like to know 
how they accomplished this."’ 

‘So should I,’’ significantly returned the 
officer. ‘‘ At present it appears to me incom- 
prehensible.”’ 

There was a pause. The officer seemed to 


And you saw no 


muse; and Alice, happening to look up, saw | 


his eyes stealthily studying her face. 
not tend to reassure her. 

‘* Your servants are trustworthy ; they have 
lived with you some time?’’ resumed the 
officer, not apparently attaching much im- 
portance to what the answer might be. 

‘*Were they all escaped convicts, I don’t 
see that it would throw light on this,’’ retorted 
Colonel Hope. ‘‘If they came into the room 
to steal the bracelet, Miss Seaton must have 
seen them.”’ 

‘From the time yon put ont the brace- 
lets, to that of the ladies coming up from din- 


ner, how long wae it?’’ inquired the officer of 
Alice. 


It did 


‘*T scarcely know,’’ panted she, for, what | 


with his close looks and his close questions, 
she was growing less able to answer. ‘‘I did 
not take particular notice of the lapse of time; 
I was not well yesterday evening.”’ 

‘Was it half an hour !’’ 

** Yes—-I dare say—nearly so.”’ 

‘Misa Seaton,’’ he continued, in a brisk 
tone, ‘will you have any objection to take 
an oath before a magistrate—in private, you 





know—that no person whatever, except your- 


yourself to be excited about nothing,’’ she re- 
monstrated ; “‘you would have fallen on the 
floor in another minute. What harm is there 


in taking an oath—and in a privateroom’ You 
weak to walk. She was in a visible tremor, | are not a Chartist, or a Mormon—or whatever | 


The officer’s eyes were still keenly fixed on 


Alice Seaton’s, and she cowed visibly beneath 


| his gaze. 
‘Will you aasure me, on your sacred word, 

that no person did enter the room?’’ he re- 
| peated, in a low, firm tone; which somehow 
| carried to her the terrible belief that he be 
| lieved that she was trifling with him. 
| She looked at him; gasped, and looked 
| again; and then she raised her handkerchief 
in her hand and wiped her damp and ashy 
face. 

‘I think some one did come in,’’ whispered 
the officer in her ear: “‘try and recollect.’ 
And Alice fell back in hysterics. 

Lady Sarah led her from the room, herself 
speedily returning to it. 

"You see how weak and nervous Miss Sea- 
ton is,’’ was her remark to the officer, but 
glancing at her husband. ‘‘She has been an 
invalid for years, and is not strong like other 
people. I felt sure we should have a scene of 
some kind, and that is why I wished the inves- 
tigation not to be gone into hurriedly."’ 

**Don’t you think there are good grounds 
for an investigation, cir?’’ testily asked Colonel 
Hope of the officer. 

**T must confess I do think so, colonel,’’ was 
the reply. 

‘Of course: you hear, my lady. The diffi- 
culty is, how can we obtain the first clue tothe 
mystery.”’ 

**T do not suppose there will be an insuper- 
able difficulty,’’ observed the officer. ‘‘I be- 
lieve I have obtained one.”’ 

**You are a clever fellow, then,’’ cried the 
colonel, if you have obtained it here. What is 
it?” 

‘* Will Lady Sarah allow me to mention it— 
whatever it may be—without taking offence ?”’ 
continued the officer, looking at her ladyship. 

She bowed her head, wondering much. 


‘* What's the good of standing upon ceremo- 
ny?’’ peevishly put in Colonel Hope. ‘‘ Her 
ladyship will be as glad as we shall be, to get 
back her bracelet ; more glad, one would think. 
A clue to the thief! Who can it have been ’”’ 

The detective smiled. When men are as 
high in the police force as he, they have learn- 
ed to give every word its due significance. ‘'I 
did not say a clue to the thief, colonel: I said 
a clue to the mystery.”’ 

** Where’s the difference !’’ 

‘* Pardon me, it is indisputably perceptible. 
That the bracelet is gone, is a palpable fact: 
but by whose hands it went, is as yet a mys- 
tery.’’ 

‘* What do you suspect ?’’ 

““T suspect,’’ returned the officer, lowering 
his voice, ‘‘that Miss Seaton knows how it 
went.”’ 

There was a silence of surprise ; on Lady Sa- 
rah’s part of indignation. 

‘*Is it possible that you suspect her?'’ utter- 
ed Colonel Hope. 

‘*No,’’ said the officer, ‘‘I do not suspect 
herself: she appears not to be a suspicious per- 
son in any way: but I believe she knows who 
the delinquent is, and that fear, or some other 
motive, keeps her silent. Is she on familiar 
terms with any of the servants ?’’ 

‘*But you cannot know what you are say- 
ing!’’ interrupted Lady Sarah. ‘Familiar 
with the servants! Miss Seaton is a gentlewo- 
man, and has always moved in high society. 


| Her family is little inferior to mine ; and better 


—better than the colonel’s,’’ concluded her la- 
dyship, determined to speak out. 

‘*Madam,’’ said the officer, ‘‘ you must be 
aware that in an investigation of this nature, 
we are compelled to put questions which we do 
not expect to be answered in the affirmative. 
Colonel Hope will understand what I mean, 
when I say that we called them ‘feelers.’ I 
did not expect to hear that Miss Seaton had 
been on familiar terms with your servants 
(though it might have been); but that ques- 
tion, being disposed of, will lead me to another. 
I suspect that some one did enter the room and 
make free with the bracelet, and that Miss Sea- 
ton must have been cognisant of it. If a com- 
mon thief, or an absolute stranger, she would 
have been the first to give the alarm: if not on 
too familiar terms with the servants, she would 
be as little likely to screen them. 80 we come 
to the question—who could it have been ?’’ 

‘*May Linquire why you suspect Miss Sea- 
ton ?’’ coldly demanded Lady Sarah. 

‘‘Entirely from her manner ; from the agita- 
tion she displays.”’ 

‘*Most young ladies, particularly in our class 
of life, would betray agitation at being brought 
face to face with a police officer,’’ urged Lady 
Sarah. 

“*My lady,”’ he returned, ‘‘we are keen, ex- 


office we hold if we were not. 
do find lady witnesses betray uneasiness when 
| first exposed to our questions, but in a very 


The colonel nodded approbation ; Lady Sarah 
began to feel uncomfortable. 

“T should like to know whether any one 
called whilst you were at dinner,’’ mused the 
officer. ‘‘Can I see the man who attends to 


| the people call themselves, who profess to ob- | the hall door ?’’ 
| jeet to oaths, on principle.”’ 
and he hastened to aseure her.— | 


ringing the bell. ‘There is a side door, 
but that is only for the servants and trades- 
people.” 

“] heard Thomas say that Sir George Dan- 
vers called while we were at dinner,” observed 
Lady Sarah. ‘‘No one else. And Sir George 
did not go up stairs."’ 

The detective smiled. 

“If he had, my lady, it would have made 
the case no clearer.’’ 

**No,”’ laughed Lady Sarah, “‘poor old Sir 
George would be puzzled what to do with a 
diamond bracelet.” 








perienced men ; and we should not be fit for the | 


“* Will you tell me,’’ said the officer, wheel- 
| ing sharply round upon Thomas when he en- 
| tered, ‘ who it was that called here yesterday 
evening, while your master was at dinner’ I 
do not mean Sir George Danvers; the other 
one.”’ 

Thomas visibly hesitated: and that was suf- 
ficient for the lynx-eyed officer. ‘‘ Nobody 
called but Sir George, sir,’’ he presently said. 

The detective stood before the man, staring 
him full im the face with a look of amuse 
ment. 

“Think again, my man,"’ quoth he.— 
“Take your time. There was some one 
elae.’’ 

The colonel fell into an explosion: reproach- 
ing the unfortunate Thomas with having eaten 
his bread for five years, to turn round upon 
the house and its master at last, and act the 
part of a deceitful, conniving wretch, and let in 
that swindler-—— 

“He is not a swindler, sir,’’ interrupted 
Thomas. 

*‘Oh no, not a swindler,’’ roared the colonel, 
“he only steals diamond bracelets.”’ 

‘*No more than I steal ‘em, sir,’’ again 
spoke Thomas. ‘‘He’s not capable, sir. It was 
Mr. Gerard.” 

The colonel was struck speechless; his rage 
vanished, and down he sat in a chair, staring 
at Thomas. Lady Sarah colored with sur- 
prise. 

‘*Now, my man,’’ cried the officer, ‘‘ why 
could you not have said it was Mr. Gerard ?”’ 

‘* Because Mr. Gerard asked me not to say he 
had been, sir; he is not friendly here, just 
now; and I promised him I would not. And 
I'm sorry to have had to break my word.”’ 

‘*Who is Mr. Gerard, pray ?’’ 

‘*He is my nephew,’’ interposed the check- 
mated colonel, ‘‘ Gerard Hope.”’ 

‘* But, as Thomas says, he is no swindler,’’ 
remarked Lady Sarah, ‘‘he is not the thief. 
You may go, Thomas.”’ 

‘* No, sir,’’ stormed the colonel, ‘‘ fetch Miss 
Seaton here first. Ill come to the bottom of 
this. If he has done it, Lady Sarah, I will 
bring him to trial; though he is Gerard 
Hope.’’ 

Alice came back, leaning on the arm of Lady 
Francis Chenevix; the latter having been 
dying with curiosity to come in before. 

**So the mystery is out, ma’am,’’ began the 
colonel to Miss Seaton; ‘‘ it appears this gen- 
tleman was right, and that somebody did 
come in; and that somebody the rebellious Mr. 
Gerard Hope.”’ 

Alice was prepared for this, for Thomas had 
told her Mr. Gerard’s visit was known; and 
she was not so agitated as before. It was the 
fear of its being found out, the having to con- 
ceal it, which had troubled her. 

“It is not possible that Gerard can have 
taken the bracelet,’’ uttered Lady Sarah. 

‘*No, it is not possible,’ replied Alice. 
“And that is why I was unwilling to mention 
his having come up.”’ 

“What did he come for?’’ thundered the 
colonel. 

‘Tt was not an intentional visit. I believe 
he only followed the impulse of the moment. 
He saw me at the front window, and Thomas, 
it appears, was at the door, and he ran up.’’ 

“Ithink you might have said so, Alice,”’ 
observed Lady Sarah, in a stiff tone. 

** Knowing he had been forbidden the house, 
I did not wish to bring him under the colonel’s 
displeasure,’’ was all the excuse Alice could 
offer. ‘‘It was not my place to inform against 
him.’’ 

‘I presume he approached sufficiently near 
the bracelets to touch them, had he wished ?’’ 
observed the officer, who of course had now 
made up his mind upon the business—and 
| upon the thief. 

) 4 Y—es,”’ returned Alice, wishing she could 
| have said No. 

| Did you notice the bracelet there, after he 
was gone?’”’ 

‘‘T cannot say I did. I followed him from 
the room when he left, and then I went into 
the front room, so that I had no opportunity of 
observing.’’ 

‘The doubt is solved,’’ was the mental com- 





We generally | ment of the detective officer. 


The colonel, hot and hasty, sent several 


| servants various ways in search of Gerard Hope, 


“Thomas attends to that,’’ said the colonel, 


| 


you, I do not see that you have any such 
power over me.” 
| The group would have made a fine study ; 
_ especially Gerard, his head thrown back in de- 
| fiance, and looking angrily at everybody. 
| Did you hear me?” cried the colonel. 
“I must do my duty,” said the police-off- 
cer, approaching Gerard ; ‘‘ and for authority— 
, you need not suppose I should act, if with- 
out it.”” - 

“ Allow me to understand first,”” remarked 
| Gerard, haughtily eluding the officer. “ What 
| is it for? What is the sum total ?”” 

‘“‘Two hundred and fifty pounds,” growled 
| the colonel. ‘‘But if you are thinking to 
_ compromise it in that way, young sir, you will 
| find yourself mistaken.” 
| Oh, no fear,”’ retorted Gerard, ‘‘I have not 
two hundred and fifty pence. Let me see; it 
must be Dobbs’s. A hundred and sixty—how 
on earth do they slide the expenses up?’ I did 
it sir, to oblige a friend.”’ 

‘*The deuce you did!’’ echoed the colonel, 
who but little understood the speech, except 
the last sentence. ‘“‘If ever I saw such a cool 
Villain in all my experience !"’ 

‘‘He was awfal hard up,’’ went on Gerard, 
‘as bad as I am now; and I didit. I don’t 
deny having done such things on my own ac- 
count, but from this particular one I did not 
benefit a shilling.” 

His cool assurance, and his words, struck 
them with consternation. 

‘*Dobbs said he’d take care I should be put 
to no inconvenience—and this comes of it? 
That’s trusting your friends. He vowed to 
me, this very week, that he had provided for 
the bill.” 

“He thinks it only an affair of debt!’’ 
screamed Lady Frances Chenevix. ‘Oh, Ge- 
rard! what a relief! we thought you were con- 
fessing.”’ 

**You are not arrested for debt, sir,’’ cried 
the officer, ‘‘ but for felony.”’ 

“For felony !’’ uttered Gerard Hope. ‘‘Oh, 
indeed! Could you not make it murder?’’ he 
added, sarcastically. 

‘Oi with him to Marlborough street, offi- 
cer,’’ cried the exasperated colonel, “and I'll 
come with you and prefer the charge. He scoffs 
at it, does he?’’ 

‘Yes, that I do,’’ answered Gerard; “for 
whatever pitfalls I may have got into, in the 
way of debt and carelessness, I have not gone 
into crime.”’ 

** You are accused, sir,’’ said the officer, ‘‘ of 
stealing a diamond bracelet.’’ 

‘*Hey!”’ uttered Gerard, a flash of intelli- 
gence rising to his face, as he glanced at Alice. 
“IT might have guessed it was the bracelet af- 
fair, if 1 had had my recollection about me.” 

‘Oh, ho,”’ triumphed the colonel, in sneer- 
ing jocularity, ‘‘so you expected it was the 
bracelet, did you? We shall have it all out 
presently.”’ 

‘“‘T heard of the bracelet’s disappearance,"’ 
said Mr. Hope. ‘‘I met Miss Seaton when she 
was out this morning, and she told me it was 
gone.”’ 

‘Better make no admissions,’ whispered 
the officer in his ear. ‘‘They may be used 
against you.’’ 

‘* Whatever admissions I may make, you are 
at liberty to use them, for they are truth,’ 
haughtily returned Gerard. ‘‘Is it possible 
that you do suspect me of taking the bracelet, 
or is this a joke ?”’ 

*‘Allow me to explain,” panted Alice, step- 
ping forward. ‘‘I—I—did not accuse you, Mr. 
Hope ; I would not have mentioned your name 
in connexion with it, becauseI am sure you 
are innocent; but when it was discovered that 
you had been here, I could not deny it.”’ 


“The charging we with having taken it is 
absurdly preposterous,’’ exclaimed Gerard, 
looking first at his uncle and then at the officer. 
‘* Who accuses me ’’’ 

**T do,’’ said the colonel. 

“Then I am very sorry it is not somebody 
else, instead of you, sir.’’ 

‘*Explain. Why?’’ 

** Because they should get a kindly horse- 
whipping.’ 

‘*Gerard,’’ interrupted Lady Sarah, ‘‘ do not 
treat it in that light way. If you did take it, 
say 80, and you shall be forgiven. I am sure 
you must have been put to it terribly hard ; 
only confess it, and the matter shall be hushed 
up.” 

‘*No it shan’t, my lady,’’ cried the colonel. 
**T will not have him encouraged—I mean, fe- 
lony compounded.’’ 

**Tt shall,’’ returned Lady Sarah—‘‘it shall 
indeed. The bracelet was mine, and I have a 
right to do as I please. Believe me, Gerard, I 
will put up with the loss without a murmuor: 
only confess, and let the worry be done with.”’ 

Gerard Hope looked at her: little trace of 
shame was therein his countenance. ‘‘ Lady 
Sarah,’’ he asked, ina deep tone, “can you 
indeed deem me capable of taking your brace- 
let ?’’ 

“The bracelet was there, sir, and it went; 
and you can’t deny it,’’ uttered the colonel. 

“It was there, fast enough,” answered Ge- 
rard. ‘I held it in my hand for two or three 


a spirit of bravado or recklessness, which he 
disdained to check. “‘I said I should spout it." 

“You'll send off to every pawnshep in the 
metropolis, before the night's over, Mr. Officer,’’ 
cried the choking colonel, breathless with rage. 
“This beats brass.’’ 

‘* But I did not take it any the more for hav- 
ing said that,”’ put in Gerard, in a graver tone. 
“The remark might have been made by any 
one, from a duke downwards, if reduced t his 
last shifts, asTam. I said if it were mifie: lv 
did not say I would stpal to do it. Nor @d Lf 

“T saw him put it down again,” said Alidige 
Seaton, in a calm, steady voice. 

*“ Allow me to speak a word, colonel,’’ re- 
sumed Lady Sarah, interrupting something her 
husband was abouttosay. ‘‘Gerard—I cannot 
believe you guilty; but consider the cireum- 
stances. The bracelet was there: you ao- 
knowledge it: Miss Seaton left the apartment 
when you did, and went into the fromt reom: 
yet when I came up from dinner, it was there 
no longer.”’ 

The colonel would speak. ‘‘So it lies be 
tween you and Miss Seaton,’’ he put in. “‘Per- 
haps you would like to make believe she ap- 
propriated it.” 

“No,” answered Gerard, with a flashing eye. 
‘She cannot be doubted. I would rather take 
the guilt upon myself than allow her to be sus- 
pected, Believe me, Lady Sarah, we are both 
innocent.’’ 

“The bracelet could not have gone without 
hands to take it, Gerard,"’ replied Lady Sarah. 
“How else do you account for its disappear- 

r’’ 

“T believe there must be some misapprehen- 
sion, some great mistake in the affair altogether, 
Lady Sarah. It appears incomprehensible now, 
but it will be unravelled.”’ 

“ Ay, and in double-quick time,’’ wrathfully 
exclaimed the colonel. ‘‘ You must think you 
are talking to a pack of idiots, Master Gerard. 
Here the bracelet was spread temptingly out on 
a table, you went into the room, being hard up 
for money, fingered it, wished for it, and both 
you and the bracelet disappeared. Sir'’—turn- 
ing sharply round to the officer—‘' did a clearer 
case ever go before a jury ?’’ 

Gerard Hope bit his lip. 
colonel,’’ said he. 
steal a bracelet!’’ 

“And Iam happy my brother's not alive to 
know it,”’ rejoined the colonel, in an obstinate 
tone. ‘Take him in hand, Mr. Officer: we'll 
go to Mariborough street. I'll just change my 
coat, and—’’ 

“No, no, you will not,’ cried Lady Sarah, 
laying hold of the dressing-gown and the colo- 
nel in it; “you shall not go, nor Gerard either. 
Whether he is guilty or not, it must not be 
brought against him publicly. He bears your 
name, colonel, and so do I, and it would reflect 
disgrace on us all.’’ 

** Perhaps you are made of money, my lady. 
If so, you may put up with the loss of a two 
hundred and fifty guinea bracelet. J don’t 
choose to do so."’ 

“Then, colonel, you will; and you must. 
Sir,’’ added Lady Sarah to the detective, “‘ we 
are obliged to you for your attendance and ad- 
vice, but it turns out to be a family affair, as 
you perceive, and we must decline to prosecute. 
Besides, Mr. Hope may not be guilty.’’ 

Alice rose, and stood before Colonel Hope. 
** Sir, if this charge were preferred against your 
nephew ; if it came to trial; I think it would 
kill me. You know my unfortunate state of 
health ; the agitation, the excitement of ap- 
pearing to give evidence would be—I—I cannot 
continue; I cannot speak of it without terror ; 
I pray you, for my sake, do not prosecute Mr. 
H .”* 

e colonel was about to storm forth an an- 
swer, but her white face, her heaving throat, 
had some effect even on him. 

‘He is so doggedly obstinate, Miss Seaton. 
If he would but confess, and tell where it is, 
perhaps I'd let him off.’’ 

Alice thought somebody else was obstinate. 

“I do not believe he has anything to con- 
feas,’’ she deliberately said; ‘‘I truly believe 
that he has not. He could not have taken it, 
unseen by me: and when we quitted the 
room, I feel sure the bracelet was left in it.’’ 

“*It was left in it, so help me Heaven!’’ ut- 
tered Gerard. 

‘And, now, I have got to speak,” added 
Frances Chenevix. ‘‘Colonel, if you were to 
press the charge against Gerard, I would go 
before the magistrates, and proclaim myself 
the thief. I vow and protest I would; just to 
save him; and you and Lady Sarah could: not 
prosecute me, you know.” 

** You do well to stand up for him !’’ retort- 
ed the colonel. ‘‘You would not be quite so 
ready to do it, though, my Lady Fanny, if you 
knew something I could tell you.’’ 

“Oh, yes, I should,’’ returned the young 
lady, with a vivid blush. 

The colonel, beset on all sides, had no 
but to submit ; but he did so with an ill » 
and dashed out of the room with the officer, as 
fiercely as if he had been charging an enemy 
at fall tilt. 

“The sentimental apes these women make 
of themselves!’’ cried he, in his polite way, 


Be more just. 
*““Your own brother’s son 


short time, often in a few moments, it wears and he was speedily found and brought. A 


minutes, and was talking to Miss Seaton about 
off, and they grow gradually easy. It was not | tall and powerful young man, very good- 


it. Iwas wishing it was mine, and saying 

‘ | what I should do with it.”’ 

Take him into custody, officer,” was the! ‘Oh, Mr. Hope, pray say no more,"’ invo- 

. colonel’s impetuous command. | luntarily interrupted Alice. ‘‘ You will make 
* Hands off, Mr. Officer—if you are an offi- | appearances worse.” 


when he had got him in private. “Is it not 
aclear case of guilt?’’ 

‘*In my private opinion, it certainly is,’’ was 
the reply: ‘‘though he carries it off with a 
high hand. I suppose, colonel, you still wish 
the bracelet to be searched for !”’ 

“Search in and out, and high and low; 
search everywhere. The rascal! to dare even 
| to enter my house in secret !”’ 


‘May I inquire if the previous breach, with 
your nephew, had to do with money affairs !’’ 
“No,” said the colonel, turning more crusty 











bracelet disappeared. It presented nothing self, entered either of these rooms during that 
peculiar. It was a back drawing-room, the | period?” | 80 with Miss Seaton. Her agitation, excessive | jookin 
folding-doors between it and the front room| Had she been requested to go before a magis- | at first, increased visibly, and it ended as you 
standing open, amd the back window, a large trate and testify that she, herself, was the | saw. I did not think it the agitation of guilt 
one, looking out upon rome flat leads—as did | guilty person, it could ecarcely have affected | but I did think it that of conscious fear. 


And | 
all the row of houses. The officer seemed to, her more. Her chek grew white, her lips look at the related facts: that she laid the | cer,” cried Gerard, in the first shock of the! ‘‘ What do you want to screen him for?” im- 
take im the points of the double room at a| 


| parted, and her eyes assumed a beseeching look bracelets there, never left them, no one came surprise, as he glanced at the gentlemanly ap- ! petuously broke forth the colonel, turning upon | 
glance; its door of communication, its two | of terror. Lady Samh Hope hastily pushed in, and yet the most valuable one vanished.— | pearance of the other, who wore plain clothes, | Alice. “Let him say what he was going to 
doors opening to the corridor outside, and its | a chair behind her, and drew her down upon , We have many extraordinary tales brought | “ you shall not touch me, unless you can show | say.” 


windows. He looked at the latches of the two, it. before us, but not quite so extraordinary as | legal authority. This is a shameful trick. 


. “Ido not know why I should not say it,” 
entrance doors, and he leaned from the front ‘Really, Alice, yoa are very foolish to allow that.’’ 


| Colonel—excuse me—but as I owe nothing to Gerard Hope answered, in, it must be thought, 
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Tt was in the following week, and Saturday 
night. Thomas, without his hat, was stand- 
ing at Colonel Hope's door, chatting to an ac- 
quaintance, when he perceived Gerard come 
tearing up the street. Thomas's friend backed 
against the rails and the spikes, and Thomas 
himself stood with the door in his hand, ready 
to touch his hair to Mr. Gerard, as he passed. 
Instead of passing, however, Gerard cleared the 


= id 
a: 


Thomas was surprised in all ways. Not only 
at Mr. Hope's coming in at all, for the colonel 
had again harshly forbidden the house to him 
and the servants to admit him, but at the sad- 
denness and strangeness of the action. 


“Cleverly done,” quoth Gerard, when he have the privilege. By the way, Fanny, will | he pay 
could get his breath. “I sawa shark after you domeafavor? There used to be a little | diamond 


me, Thomas, and had to make a bolt for it. 
Your having been at the door saved me.”’ 
Thomas turned pale. 
** Mr, Gerard, you have locked it, and I'll put 


up the chain, if you order me, but I’m afeared Gerard immediately bent over Alice, and his | 


its going agin the law to keep out them detec- 
tives by force of arms.’’ 

** What's the man’s head running on now?” 
returned Gerard. ‘‘There are no detectives 
after me: it was only a seedy sheriff's officer. 
Psha, Thomas! there’s no worse crime attach- 
ing to me than a slight suspicion of debt."’ 

‘I’m sure | trust not, sir: only master will 
have his own way.’’ 

**Is he at home ’”’ 

**He’s gone to the opera with my lady. The 
young ladies are up stairs alone. Miss Seaton 
has been ill, sir, ever since the bother, and 
Lady Frances is staying at home with her.”’ 

“I'll go up and see them. If they are at the 
opera, we shall be anug and safe.’’ 

“*Oh, Mr. Gerard, had you better go up, do 
you think?’’ the man ventured to remark. 
“If the colonel should come to hear of it—’’ 


“How can he? You are not going to tell | 


him, and I am sure they will not. Besides, 
there’s no help for it: I can’t go out again, for 
hours. And, Thomas, if any demon should 
knock and ask forme, I am gone to—to an 
evening party up at Putney: went out, you 
know, by the side door.’’ 

Thomas watched him run up the stairs, and 
shook his head. ‘‘One can’t help liking him, 
with it all: though where could the bracelet 
have gone to, if he did not take it?’’ 

The drawing-rooms were empty, and Gerard 
made his way to a small room that Lady Sarah 
called her ‘‘boudoir.’’ There they were: Alice 


stopped, but not at their house. ‘ m ts 
fy for them yet,’ said Gerard. 
* Lam sorry things go 0 cross just now with 
you, Gerard,"’ whispered Lady Frances. “You 
will be very dull, over there.” 


the opera? A shark set on me in the street, . 
“As ft to hang myself, if you knew all. 


atl I had to run for my life. Thomas hep- 
‘pened to be conveniently at the door, and I | And the bracelet nay turn up, and Lady Sarah 
rashed in, and saved myself."’ | be sporting it on her arm again, and I never 
“A shark!" fittered Alice, in dismay, who know that the cloud fs offme. No chance that 
in her inexperience had taken the words literal- | any of you will be at the trouble of writing toa 
ly—‘‘a shark in the street !”” fellow.” 
Lady Frances Chenevix laughed. . 
"One with sharp eyes, and a hooked nose, | bracelet turns up, or not, 1 will write you 
Alice, speeding after me on two legs, with a Sometimes, if you like, Gerard, and give you 
polite invitation from one of the law lords. He | all the news." 
is watching outside now.”’ “You are a good girl, Fanny,”’ returned he, 
“How shall you get away!” exclaimed in a brighter accent, “and I will send you my 
Frances. | address as soon as I have got one. You are not 
“If the bashaw comes home before twelve, to turn proud, mind, and = off the bargain, if 
Thomas must dispose of me somewhere in the | You find its au cinquieme. 
lower regions ; Sunday is free for us, thank | Frances laughed. ‘Take care of yourself, 
goodness. So please to make the most of me, | Gerard.” od 
both of you, for it is the last time yon will ' So Gerard Hope got clear off into exile. 
his expenses with the proceeds of the 
bracelet ? 
[coNcLYDED IX OUR NEXT. ] 
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book of mine in the glass bookcase, in the | 
| library ; my name in it, anda mottled cover; | 


| I wish you would go and find it for me.” | THE \ ATURDAY BVENING POST 


Lady Frances left the room with alacrity. 

















tone changed. 

**T have sent her away on purpose. She’il 
be half an hour rammaging, for I have not seen 
the book there for ages. Alice, one word be- 
fore we part. You must know that it was for 
your sake I refused the marriage proposed to 
me by my uncle; you will not let me go into 
banishment without a word of hope ; a promise 
of your love to lighten it.’’ 

‘*Oh, Gerard,’’ she eagerly said, ‘‘I am so 
glad you have spoken ; I almost think I should | The terms of THE POST are $2 « year, if paid in ad 
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PE0C9 07 LAO A, ONINGAD AVGUOLYS. 


ladies. Mr. Veein saw one gontioman running | 
about the stern of the boat wringing his hinds 


in frenay, while his wife stood calmly by, | 
awaiting the fate which she could not avoid. 


\ Only six women are said to have been saved! | 


if any, life-preservers on board the Austria. 
He examined hia own state-room several times 
without finding any. Those who attempted to 





ERSON, EDITOR. 


buried in the pillows of an invalid chair, and | you to talk of love to me; or, still more | 
Lady Frances careering about the room, ap- | selfishly, let you cherish hopes that I would | 
parently practising some new dancing step. | marry. When you hinted at this, the other 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Fiorexce Percy.—As a further answer to 
the inquiries respecting this lady, we may be 


She did not see him : Gerard danced up to her, 
and took her hand, and joined in it. 

**Oh |’ she cried, with a little scream of sur- 
prise, ‘‘you! Well, I have stayed at home to 
some purpose. But how could you think of 
venturing within these sacred and forbidden 
walls’ Do you forget that the colonel threatens 
us with the terrors of the law, if we suffer it? 
You are a bold man, Gerard.’’ 

** When the cat’s away, the mice can play,”’ 


ees the evening that wretched bracelet | 
| was lost, I reproached myself with cowardice, | 
‘in not answering more plainly than you had | 


spoken. I should have told you, Gerard, as I 


| tell you now, that nothing, no persuasion from 


the dearest person on earth, shall ever induce 
| me to marry.”’ 


pardoned for quoting the following paragraphs 
in a recent letter from her :— 

‘**I suspect I am a poor hand at elucidation. I 
can only say that I haven't even ‘an o/d man for 
a husband.’ I wish I had. I have the highest 
regard for old men. The troubleis that as soon 
as men get good enough—human enough—in 


“You dislike me, I see that.”’ short o/d enough, to be endurable as husbands, 
‘I did not say so,” answered Alice, with a | they are very apt to be metamorphosed into brisk 
glowing cheek. ‘‘I think it very possible that | YoU angels—that is they die of old age! If 


cried Gerard, treating them to a pas seul. 
‘*Mr. Hope !’’ remonstrated Alice, lifting her 
feeble voice, “‘how can you indulge these 
spirits, while things are so miserable ?’’ 
“‘Sighing and groaning won’t make them | uttered. 
light,”” he answered, sitting down on a sofa; ‘Gerard, I have told you. Iam too weak 
near to Alice. ‘‘ Here’s a seat for you, Fanny; and sickly to be other thanI am. It would be 
come along,’’ he added, pulling Frances to his | a sin, in me, to indulge hopes of it; it would 
side. ‘‘ First and foremost, has anything come | only be deceiving myself and you. No, Gerard, 
to light about that mysterious bracelet ?’’ ' my love and hopes must lie elsewhere.”’ 
‘Not yet,’ sighed Alice. ‘But I have no| ‘ Where?’ he eagerly asked. 
rest: I am in hourly fear of it.”’ Alice pointed upwards. 
“* Fear !"’ uttered Gerard, in astonishment. ‘*T am learning to look upon it as my home,”’ 
Alice winced, and leaned her head upon her | she whispered, ‘“‘and I must not suffer hin- 
hand: she spoke in a low tone. drances to obscure the way. 
“You must understand what I mean, Mr. | home than even your love, Gerard.” 
Hope. The affair has been productive of so| Gerard Hope smiled. 
much pain and annoyance to me, that I wish it ‘‘ Even than my love; Alice, you like me 


could be ignored for ever.” more than you admit. Unsay your words, my 
‘*Though it left me under a cloud,”’’ said Ge- dearest, and give me hope.” 
‘ . 


rand, “You must pardon me if I caunot agree | = «Do not vex me,” she resumed, in a pained 
with you. My constant hope is, that it may tone; ‘‘do not seek to turn me from my duty. 
all come to daylight; I assure you I have | 1 _1_ though I scarcely like to speak of these 


specially mentioned it in my prayers.”’ | sacred things, Gerard—J have put my hand on the 
** Pray don’t, Mr. Hope!’’ reproved Alice. 


—if I could allow myself ever to dwell on such 
things—I should like you very much ; perhaps 
better than I could like any one.”’ 

** And why will you not?’’ he persuasively 





It ‘will be a better 


‘I'm sure I have cause to mention it, for it 
is sending me into exile; that and other 
things.’’ 

“Tt is the guilty only who flee, not the in- 
nocent,’’ said Frances. ‘‘ You don’t mean what 
you say, Gerard.” 

“Don’t I! There’s a certain boat adver- 
tised to steam from London bridge wharf to- 


morrow, wind and weather permitting, and it | 


steams me with it. I am compelled to fly my 
country.”’ 

** Be serious, and say what you mean.”’ 

‘Seriously, then, I am over head and ears 
in debt. You know my uncle stopped my al- 
lowance in the spring, and sent me—meta- 
phorically—to the dogs. It got wind; ill news 
always does ; I had a few liabilities, and they 
have allcome down upon me. But for this 
confounded bracelet affair, there's no doubt the 
colonel would have settled them ; rather than 
let the name of Hope be dubiously bandied by 
the public, he would have expended his ire in 
growls, and then gone and done it. But that 
is over now; and I go to take up my abode in 
some renowned colony for desolate English, 
beyond the pale of British lock-ups. Boulogne, 


plough: even you cannot turn me back.”’ 

He did not answer; he only played with the 
hand he held between both of his. 

‘*Tell me one thing, Gerard: it will be safe. 
| Was not the dispute about Frances Che- 
nevix ?’’ 

He contracted his brow ; and nodded. 

‘“‘And you could refuse her! You must 
learn to love her, for she would make you a 
good wife.’’ 

“ Much chance there is now of my making a 
wife of any one !’’ 

“Oh, this will blow over in time: I feel it 
will. Meanwhile—” 

‘* Meanwhile you destroy every hopeful feel- 
ing I thought to take, to cheer me in my exile,”’ 
was his impatient interruption. ‘‘I love you 
alone, Alice; I have loved you for months, 
truly, fervently, and I know you must have 
seen it.’” 

“ Love me still, Gerard,”’ she softly answer- 
ed, ‘but not with the love you would give to 











one of earth ; the love you will give—I hope— | 


to Frances Chenevix. Think of me as one 
rapidly going ; soon to be gone.”’ 
“Oh, not yet!’’ he cried, in an imploring 


| your inquisitive correspondent is anywhere in the 
| vicinity of that dignity, I may be induced to 
| think of him. * * *. Inquiring friends are as- 
| sured that I am ‘a cricket in the hearth,’ heard, 
| but never seen ;—and not only so—but I have no 
| startling ‘ideal’ of romance and moonbeams ;— 
| my ‘castle in the air’ the only ‘dream of happi- 
| ness’ for which I look and hope, is composed chief- 
| ly of home and fire light. Heaven keep em warm 
and bright !”’ 
Sunrisu. We have inclosed your letter to the 
party of whom you complain, and asked an expla- 
| nation. You should, however, always write over 
| your real name and not anonymously, when ma- 
| king such charges. A moment's reflection will 
show you the fairness of this. 





|THE BURNING OF THE AUSTRIA. 
The daily papers have been crowded with 
the details of the appalling conflagration of the 
steamship Austria, one of the New York and 
Hamburg line of ocean steamers. Out of six 
| hundred passengers on board, mostly German 
| emigrants, only sixty-seven appear to have 
_been saved! The fire broke out in mid-ocean 
| at a few minutes past two o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 13th of September, and spread 
with dreadful rapidity. It is thought that 

| many, if not all, of the passengers might have 
| been saved but for the inefficiency of the chief 
officers of the ship, particularly the captain, 
who seems to have been stricken with the 
| general panic. The only exception was the 
| chief engineer, Von Morgenstern, who from 
| first to last was a hero, and died a hero’s death 
in the effort to stop the ship’s engines, having 
perished in the suffocating smoke below. One 
reason of the great loss of life was the absence 
of sufficient boats to convey the passengers 
from the vessel, and especially the want of life 
preservers. The fire is said to have originated 
in an attempt to fumigate the steerage. To do 
this, a pot of tar was carried between decks, 
| into which a heated chain was dipped to pro- 
duce smoke. The chain was so hot that it set 
| the tar on fire, and the pot falling te the deck 
| instantly enveloped everything below in a 
| sheet of flame. The general terror which at 
| once spread among the passengers seems to 
| have been increased to frenzy by the conduct 
_ of the terrified captain, who, suddenly awaken- 





sustain themselves with chairs and stoo!s found 


' them of no use. 


“| will,’ said Lady Frances. “‘ Whether the | 


Mr. Sven Petersen, a Swede, says :— 


“Twas standing on the forecastle, and saw | 


fire and smoke coming through the hatches ; 
immediately the greatest confusion arose among 
the passengers, and there was a general rosh 
| for the life-boats. There were eight life-bosts 
—four on each side of the steamer; but three 
of those on the starboard side, capable of con- 
taining fifty persons each, conld not be used, 
| on account of the dense smoke, which render- 
ed it impossible to reach them. Five boats 
were cut adrift for the use of the passengers. — 
The first mate, Harn, cut the tackle of one of 
the life-boats, when it was filled to excess, and 
| the boat was immediately swamped, with all of 
| the persons in it. I have very little doubt 
that, if the engine had been stopped at onca, 
| on the first discovery of the fire, a large num- 
| ber of the passengers might have been saved.”’ 


; 


| 
| But the engine could not be stopped, for the 
, engineers were smothered by the smoke be- 


low. Mr. Petersen further says :— 
“The buckets on the steamer were all 
| chained and locked up, and, therefore, useless 
when they were wanted. There were about 
four dozen of them on the spar deck and as 
| many more on the forecastle. If these buckets 
had been within reach, and briskly used, the 
| fire could have been extinguished in a short 
; time, The quartermaster left the wheel at the 
helm as soon as the fire was discovered, and 
was not seen afterwards. 
“A Mr. Masury, an invalid, was suffocated by 
the smoke. Von Morgenstern, the first engi- 
| meer, was seen going down to shut off the 
steam, shortly after the fire broke out, and it 
| is supposed that he was smothered, as he did 
| not reappear. There were about one hundred 
| pounds of powder in the magazine to fire sig- 
| nals with, and when the fire reached it the 
powder exploded, killing a great many. 
‘*Many persons were unable to leave their 
rooms at all. One man was seen with his head 
| thrust through a port-hole, unable to get fur- 
| ther, while the sheets of fire ran bursting over 
| all parts of the ship, all around him. The first, 
| second, and third officers are said to have been 
| saved; all the others perished. Several men 
| were hauled up ont of the second cabin, and 
reported that many then were already 
| smothered. Before the survivors left, they 
| think that all who were below deck must have 
| expired. The heat was, from the first, intense. 


| The flames spread like lightning, overtaking 


| refuge in the chains, as many as could gain a 
foothold, were soon driven off by the heat. 
The communication between fore and aft was 
cut off entirely within five minutes from the 
time the fire broke out.”’ 


| those who tried to escape. Those who took 
j 


Mr. Charles Brew, of England, says :— 


‘*] went to the man at the wheel, and told 
him to put the vessel with her side to the 
wind. He hesitated—probably did not under- 
stand me, as he was a native of Hamburg. 
then got a German gentleman to speak to him. 
At this I saw some persons letting down the 


What became of the boat I don’t know, but 
think she was crushed under the screw. I 


board side of the qutarter-deck, but the mo- 
ment we laid our hands on the ropes, there 
were so many who crowded into it that we 
could not lift it off the blocks. 


‘* We therefore left it for a few minutes until 
the people got out, when we returned and 
launched it over the sides of the ship, when 


was instantly swamped, all the people being 
washed out excepting those who held on to the 
sides. 


was indescribable, and truly heart-rending. 


husbands seeking their wives—wives in search 
of their husbands—relatives looking after rela- 
tives—mothers lamenting the loss of their chil- 
dren—some wholly paralysed with fear, others 
madly erying to be saved—but a few perfectly | 
calm and collected. 

‘The flames pressed so closely upon them | 
that many jumped into the sea; relatives 
clasped in each other’s arms, leaped over and | 
met a watery grave. Two girls, supposed to be 
sisters, jumped overboard, and sunk kissing | 
each other. 

‘*A missionary and his wife leaped into the 
sea together, and the stewardess and assistant 
steward, arm in arm, followed. 

‘‘One Hungarian gentleman, with seven fine 
children, four of them girls, made his wife 
jump in, then blessed his six eldest children, 
made them jump in one after the other, and | 
followed them with an infant in his arms.”’ 


Such are a few of the details of this dreadful 
tragedy, a tragedy which, it is painful to think, 
might have been averted had the officers of the 
vessel been at all equal to the emergency. 
One of the most painfal features of the hour 
was, that of two vessels within speaking 
distance of the steamer, one steered away | 
from the burning vessel, regardless of the | 
signals of distress. The other, the French 
bargne Maurice, bore down, and saved all | 
the passengers that are known to have been 
saved—its commander, Captain Renaud, act- | 
ing with the tenderest humanity, giving what 
clothes he could to the naked, and dressing the 
wounds and burns which many of the survivors | 
had received. | 

A Norwegian barque arrived at the scene of | 
the disaster on the morning following, and a | 
boat from her was seen going around the | 


| 
! 


up, though probably but a few. 


Brsivess Improvixne.—aAt last there seems to 
be an opening of blue in the dull expanse of 


Mx, Vesin is confident that there were but few, |. 
‘these worthy Chinese, getting up from his 
seat, came and laid his two hands on his | 


a ALL 


Ter OCeureen axe Pourree..—-A reoent trawel- 
ler ip com upon the indifference 
of the ese as t© any political movement 


short of a revolution, relates that at one time, | 


when he had been vaifily trying at an inn, to 
get up a littl diseussion‘on politics, one of 


shoulders, in a manner quite paternal, and 
said, smiling rather ironically, ‘‘ Listen to me, 
my friend ; why shonld you trouble your heart, 
and fatigue your head, by all these vain sur- 
mises’ The mandarins have to attend to af- 
fairs of state—they are paid for it. 
earn their money, then. 


Let them 
But do not let us 


torment ourselves about what does not 


con- 
cern us. We should be great fools to want to 
do political business for nothing.”’ 

We apprehend that an indifference to po’i- 
tics resembling that described above, is spread- 
ing somewhat in this country. We often meet 
with intelligent men who profess the utmost 
indifference to the whole matter. The reason 
they give, however, is not ‘‘let the mandarins 
(office-holders) earn their money,’’—but that 
it is of no use to interfere. ‘* To turn out one 
set of rogues, and put in another,’’ is, in their 
View, the sum of what is generally achieved in 
politics. And in support of that view, they 
instance not a few facts—such, for instance, as 
the statement of the 
Tribune's, based upon a recent official inves- 
tigation in that city :— 


following New York 


“Tt seems that almost withont exception, 
the City Government, in all its branches, is 
desperately rotten and corrupt; that the rule 
is thievery, and the exception honesty. That all 
these things have been going on under the 
knowledge and with the connivance of whaterer 
party happened for the time being to be dominant 
in its branch of the Government, 


he 
oF yond 
douht.”’ 


is ; 

The Chinese Americans agree, in short, that 
if all the corruption were in any one party, it 
might be overcome—but if the corrupt ele- 
ment is so prevalent, that it gets the rule and 
has the say in all parties, over the more vir- 
tuous and intelligent element, then what is to 
be done? Will anything, they ask, short of 
school-houses, churches, and true Christianity 
remedy an evil so deeply seated and so widely 
spread? It seems to us there is some force in 
this reasoning ; at least sufficient to excuse in 
a degree the indifference of those urging it to 
politics, especially if they compensate for such | 
indifference by their devotion to education and 
other good causes. 


A Crriovs Haerr.—Mr. G. P. R. James ia in 
the habit of dictating his novels, as he says he 
finds that much easier than writing them with 
his own hand. A review of ‘‘ Lord Montagu’s 
Page’ in the ** Richmond South,’’ says :— 


Mr. James dictates his stories, and pours forth 
complex sentences with a precision of diction 
which is not less surprising than the careful 
finish of the gorgeous pictures which he scat- 
ters in richest profusion through his pages. 


Fl. 


“Teen DD amown te aceiecr.’’— A torfliiaest 

that, is it not? It «trikes us, moreover, 

that nearly all the stories in Tue Por this Pens 
have been remarkably fine ones. We thinl 
_ would puzzie any one to bring together a f 
collection—of course, always excepting 
selves, who invariably eclipse one year w 
| we have done the last. Next year, with 
arrangements we have made, both for origin 
and selected matter, we expect to eclipse our 
selves even a little more than usual. Excelsior! 


New Publications. ; 


Leoryns anv Lynics, by Anetamr Axye Proc- 
tor, (D. Appleton & Co., New York,) is the 
title of a book of verse by the daughter of the 
English poet, popularly known as Barry Corn- 
wall. Many of the poems are juvenile and 
mediocre, but the best among them show a 
fine poetic genius, of the reflective rather than 
the imaginative order. The pieces entitled 
‘*A False Genius,’? ‘‘ A Woman's Question,” 
‘A Doubting Heart,’’ ‘The Unknown Grave,”’ 
‘““A Shadow,” and “A Retrospect,”” which 
have enjoyed an extensive circulation through 
the newspapers, very well represent the merits 
of the volume. We think the best poem of 
all is one entitled ‘‘A Tomb in Ghent,”’ in 
which occurs a gorgeously pictorial description 
of a cathedral, fit to bind up with Keats and 
Tennyson for immortality. 

Vestices or Tur Sprrrt-Hisrory or Max, by S. 
F. Deytar, Mewrsr or tHe AwRRIcAN OnrentaL 
Socrety, New Havex, (D. Appleton & Co , New 
York,) is a large volume, the design of which 





is to trace the world’s religions and religious 
ideas to their origin, and to establish their 
connections and identities with each other. It 
is, however, in the main only a somewhat 
chaotic collection of facts, from which the rea- 
der is left to draw his own inferences. But the 


author’s convietion is, that the relicious 


’ 


thought of the race grows like a plant, and "* 


that all religious systems are developments of 
preceding systems, a gradual progress being 
constantly maintained, 


LETTER FROM GRACE GREENWOOD, 


Dowautac, Michigan, Sept. 18th, 1858. 
Mr. Editor of the Saturday Evening Post : 
Dear Sir—Two 





or advents, have 
broken in upon the monotony of village life 
this summer—the coming of the Circus and 


events, 


~ 


. 
_ 


\ 


Van Amburgh’s Menagerie. The latter was the Je’ 


more popular show, I think; it sucked in all, 


the country around, like a tremendous whirl- ? 
pool. We all went, and saw more than was ‘ 
set down in the bills. Whole families were 
there, from the gray-haired grand sire of 
| eighty, to the babe at the breast—and repre- 


L, 


He dashes on, pacing his short quarter-deck | °@3tative men of many nations and classes ; 


boat on the port side of the quarter-deck. | 


then went to set a boat over from the star- | 


| sort of walk, and sending forth word after 


word, sentence after sentence, with the mar- 
vellous facility which is peculiarly his own. 
When Mr. James was in this city recently, 
we questioned him as to the truth of the above | 
statement. He said it was correct, and that he | 


the rough backwoodsman, the village dandy, 
the native American rowdy, effulgent in his 
fireman’s shirt of red flannel, smoking, crowd- 
ing, swearing—(a finished Philadelphia Jakey 
could not have done the character better,) the 
Irish emigrant, with his dudeen in his hat, 


found it so much easier to dictate to an amanu- | the burly Englishman, the German, meers-! 
ensis than to write his novels with his own | chaum in hand, the Indian, the half-breed, the 


hand, that he could never voluntarily return | clergyman, the lawyer, the doctor, the mer- | 


the people, all rushing into it again, it descend- | 
ed with great violence into the water, and it | 


‘* At this time the scene on the quarter deck | 


-asse hing frantically to and fro; | ‘ 
Passengyen Seen serng Sanaa te |of Sir Walter Scott’s views and practices re- 


'specting authorship, which are interesting in 


smouldering ship. It is possible therefore that | 
a few more passengers may have been picked | 


| rious practices. 
gray which so long has covered the sky. Mer- | 


to the common custom. To dictate a novel, to 
| most people, seems to be to add an additional 
difficulty to the composition; but in Mr. 
James’s case, he must possess a peculiar 
faculty which renders that an aid which strikes 
people generally as an impediment. 


contemporary has called our attention to some 


this connection. In one of those introductory 
epistles to his works which the great novelist 
took advantage of to convey his own views in 


answer to certain of his critics, he vindicates 


himself from the charge of writing too much 


and publishing too hastily. He says :—‘‘ The 
works and passages in which I have succeeded 


have uniformly been written with the greatest | 


rapidity ; and when I have seen some of these 
placed in opposition with others, and com- 
mended as more highly finished, I could ap- 
peal to pen and standish that the parts in 
which I have come feebly off were by much the 
more labored.’’ In accordance with this view, 
he further held, that ‘‘the best authors in all 


' . . 
| countries have been the most voluminons.’’ 


More apropos still, we are reminded that the 


| far greater portion of the Bride of Lammer- 


moor, the whole of the Legend of Montrose, 
and almost the whole of Ivanhoe, were dictated | 
from a bed of great bodily pain as well as 
sickness. John Ballantyne, who was one of 
his amanuenses on these occasions, reported | 
that though Scott ‘‘often turned himself on 
his pillow with a groan of torment, he usually 
tinued the sentence in the same breath.”’ 


con 


A Sisevtar Sect.—It is stated in the Abbé 
Domenich’s ‘‘ Missionary Adventures in Texas 
and Mexico,’’ that there is a singular sect in 
those parts called the ‘‘ Vaudoux,’’ who do not 
scruple to use poisonous drugs and perfumes of 
a very subtle character, known only to them- 
Both Mexicans and Negroes are des- 
cribed as belonging to the Vaudoux. The | 
Abbé says: 





selves. 


This sect so inspires the terror of the colored 


and direct information regarding these myste- 
What they say about them is 
so extraordinary, that no reliance can be placed 
in it. Ihave frequently seen at New Orleans | 


chant and the judge. Boys in all varieties of ~ 


that troublesome and fractious animal, were 
| there ; girls of all imaginable sizes, hooped and 


' 


curious as the children, and remorselessly 


| bent upon having their quarter's worth out of j 
Since writing the above, an article in a | the foreign beasts, though at the immediate! 


expense of their suffering fellow citizens. We 
| even beheld, gazing with pensive interest upon 
| the magnificent elephant Hannibal, a bereaved 
| couple, the funeral services of whose child had 
| been held that morning at the church. It is 
, to be hoped that they received the consolation 
| they sought. 
I was most interested in observing the In- 
| dims. They were of the Pottawattamies, who 
havea small settlement some five miles from 
here. They showed no vulgar eagerness of as- 
| tonishimnt, but strolled about with a proud 
_indiffereme of manner. You would have sup- 
posed that they had been hand-in-glove all 
their lives With lions and leopards—neither 
| the elephant Mr the baboon seemed distin- 
_guished strangen to them; the gnu was no 
novelty, the ostric) no rara avis. 

One stalwart Indias I noticed, who seemed a 
model to his people ot the domestic virtues— 
as, throughout the show, he tenderly carried 
his papoose in his arms. He was dressed in 
the decent garb of a white citizen, with one 
eccentric exception—a melaacholy, dilapidated 
black, ostrich-plume, which he wore in his bat. 


| It was the last dying signal of the ‘‘ old man’’ 


of heathenism, the last evan'shing trait of 
savages, the ‘tail end’’ of departing bar- 
barism. 

Our little daughter was pleasantly excited, 
but not overwhelmed. She recognized most of 
the animals from their portraits in her little 
books, and was neither frightened nor shocked 
by anything. On the contrary, she was most 


| kindly and familiarly inclined toward lions, 
| bears, hyenas and catamounts—expressing an 


amiable desire to pat the elephant, ride the 
zebra, and stroke the royal Bengal tiger. 
One pleasant Sunday morning lately, we at- 


ed | : : fj 
| population and the negroes whe belong to it, | tended High Mass in the Catholic chapel, which 


“that you cannot get them to procure personal | stands in a beautiful, retired spot on a little 


| river, 
| Cowles. 


in the neighborhood of our friend 


| unhooped ; grave papas and anxious maznmas, | 


The chapel is a very primitive struc- | — 
| ture, built of logs, and so low that only chil- 


. 


. 
’ 


“ 


sd 


: 


chants of this city doing what is called the | 
“‘near’’ trade, tell us they never did a finer | 


tone, as if it were as she willed. ed from sleep, rushed upon deck exclaiming, 


or Calais, or Dieppe, or Brussels: I shall see ; ‘Not just yet : I hope to see you return from | “My God, we are all lost,’"—and, one state 


in the sequestered streets of the Suburb Treme, | dren can stand upright in the gallery. It is 


and there I may be kept for years.” 
Neither of the young ladies answered imme- 


exile. Let us say farewell while we are alone.’’ | ment says, in attempting to lowera boat,—let it 


She spoke the last sentence hurriedly, for 


diately ; they saw the facts were serious, and 


. G snatched her t 
that Gerard was only making light of it before footsteps were heard. Gerard r to 


him, and laid his face upon hers. 
‘How shall you live?’’ questioned Alice. 
“You must live there as well as here; you 
cannot starve.” 
“| shall just escape the starving. I have got 
a trifle ; enough to swear by, and keep me on | 
potatoes and salt. Don’t you envy me my | 
””? 
“ When do you suppose you may return ?’’ | the ‘ have-beens. 
inquired Lady Frances; “I ask it seriously, , 
Gerard.’’ 
“] know no more than you, Fanny. Ihave stopped. Can they be come home ?’’ 
no expectations but from the colonel. Should | 
he never relent, | am caged there for goed."’ 


demanded Frances Chenevix of Gerard, who 
was then leaning back on the sofa, apparently 
waiting for her. “A mottled? I cannot see one 
anything like-it.” 

‘*No? I am sorry to have given you the 





’ 


‘What cover did you say the book had?’’. 


| trouble, Fanny. It has gone, perhaps, amongst , 


‘* Listen,’’ said Alice, removing her hand 
from before her face, ‘‘that was a carriage 


Frances and Gerard flew into the next room, 
\ whence the street could be seen. A carriage 


be hoped, to assist in saving his passengers,— 
fell overboard and was drowned. 

The details given by the survivors are abso- 
lately heart-rending. One gentleman, Mr. 


' 


Alfred Vezin, of Philadelphia, describes the | 


scene on board the ill-fated vessel, after the 
fire was discovered, as terribly painful, espe- 
‘cially among the steerage and second cabin 
passengers. The ladies in the first cabin were, 
he says, very quiet, with but a few exceptions. 
In one case, he saw the clothes burnt off the 


person of a lady before she could be induced 
A number of the females 


to take to the water. 
became deranged from fright, and their peals 
of insane laughter added to the terror of the 
seene. Nor was this distraction confined to the 


Fall business—there being any reasonable 
amount of customers, and payments prompt. 
One large firm say that recently every one 
about their store who could sell goods, even 
including the porter, was so employed—and 
suggest that there is an opening for two or 
three more good houses in their line. 








When after a long period of cloudy weather, | 


you see a strip of blue, say the weatherwise, 
| “large enough to make a Dutchman a pair of 
breeches,”’ look out for a rapid dispersal of the 


‘clouds, and the speedy breaking forth of the | 


enlivening sun. So may it be im this case! 


| Boarp or Heatta.—The sumber of deaths 
during the past week in chis city was 20— 
| Adults 97, and children 13. 


boxes of tinned iron fall of oil, and containing | hung round with coarse prints of saints and 


a square-cut stone, the size of which varies | . Seria 
with the box. martyrs, suffering prolonged flagellation by 


They were placed at nightfall | 
on the window-sills, but it was long before I 
, could get apy person to explain to me the reason 
for the boxes being there. No one remarked 
| them; and it was only during the latter days 
of my stay at Texas I found them out to be spe- 
cifies against the witchery of the Vaudoux. 


Probably all this is news to our readers in the 
South West—though if such little boxes, full of 
oil, &c., are exposed for sale, doubtless some 
| one besides the Abbé has seen them. 


Acres, A Nover, by the Arrnor or “Ipa 
May,”’ (Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston,) is a 
story of Revolutionary times, the scene laid in 
Pennsylvania. It is written with much power, 
' and is very interesting, though ending mourn- 
| fully. 


means of these cruel cutsa—stoned and be- 


| headed anew by murderous lithographs. Be- ) 


_ side the altar, in a rude little shrine, stands a 


| plaster image of the Virgin, bedecked with 


artificial flowers and tinsel. She is almost too 


small for her ornaments, yet I doubt not there | 


| is as much divine virtue in her as in Our Lady 


| of Loretto, or the great and rich Roman Ma- — 


' donna of the San Augustiao—just as much. 
| 
' dians, half-breeds and Irish, the latter mostly 

of the humblest class. 
‘looked in upon them, that as many grown 
| people as could possibly sit or stand in the 


The chapel was fearfully crowded with In- 


It seemed to me, asl | 


building, had been packed into it, and firmly —7 


| wedged with small boys and girls, and that ) 
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” 


ni: an feptnite namber of babies had | breaks, the corduroy breaches which every | 
m sifted down into the interstices. How now and then jolted us almost off our seats. 
ae made room for us three ladies must be a | Our consolation was in feasting our eyes upon 
to me forever. Yet places were made the mighty multitude of wild-flowers which 
the altar, and when we reached them, and hemmed in the road on either side, and made 
“ Red Sea’’ of Indian faces and Irish heads | it look like a narrow strip of text, running 
behind us, we dared not think of getting down the page of an illuminated missal. 
t again till all should be over. To our dis- There were acres of Jmpatiens, (anglice Touch- 
, we found that no air was allowed to en- me-nots) hosts of the white-tufted Frechtites, | 
that forest sanctuary, except through the Hieracifolius, or Fire-weed, a plant which 
little door, which was nearly blocked up by always comes up on ground that has been 
humble outside worshippers. Every window | burned over, and seems to be in mourning for 
was closed, curtained, and, apparently, her- | the calamity in the Judean fashion, with ashes 
metically sealed. The air was horrible, and on its head ;—and a whole stationary sun-rise 
every t grew more insufferable; I wait- of the Helianthus occidentalis. But loveliest and 
ed impatiently for the swinging of the censers, most glorious of all, glowed here and there, 
but they were probably out of incense, as | the radiant Cardinal-flower, lighting and warm- 
mone were swung. There was sore need of ing the cool of the green darkness with spires 
some such atmospheric purification, for such of floral fame. Adieu, 
odors as arose around us were never encoun- GRACE GREENWOOD. 
tered out of Cologne, the city of the thirty | -—-- 





| compantes of singers reached Dijon ; by hal-| 








L i * | past ten, all were ranged im marching order; | has always ascribed to this lofty and desolate THE VOYAGE OF THE 
— at half-past eleven the procession defiled | peak, in winter, an intensity of cold equivalent | The startling story of the late 
Provixcia. Exurmrrioxs—Cuorat Garmerrvo— | through the streets, (each society carrying its | to that of the pole. This beliefis now discovered | of two email childeon alone in 
Wuat Next?—Zcricn axp Sreasscrc—A  0Wn banner, ) and gained the Exhibition build- to be erroneous. A second party of travelling cue, tay teen te some 
gcmsruic Ixgrmy—Rosasce op Vesrtasix ing, where everything was prepared for their | swans, under the lead of a son of M. Geoffrey | scouts pp oe _ 
Luvs. reception, and which was fled with the friends | de St. Hilaire, have just been up to learn the | to our city of the zronaut, M 
of this excellent method of refining the masses. report of the instrument that would have such | 
Paris, September 9, 1858. | At twelve o'clock precisely the tournament | shuddering tales of atmospheric horrors to tell true of the thrilling 
Mr. Editor of the Post : | began. No less than 26 prizes, of different de- | us could it only speak. They find that the cold- | pay pms 
A note-worthy sign of the renewed activity grees, were awarded on the occasion ; the per- | est weather experienced up there by the lonely | 
called into exercise by the policy of the pre- formances of nearly all the rival Societies be- | little watcher aforesaid corresponds exactly | 
sent government, is the simultaneous ‘“‘show- ing such as to ‘‘cover them with glory ;’’ | with the temperature of the plains of Norway, 
off” of native and local industries now being while the perfection attained by the Scciety of | and that thus an elevation of 3,404 metres, in 
held in several of the provincial towns, and Arras, which took the “Prize of Honor,” and | latitude 43 deg. 30 min., gives a temperature 
among Which the ‘‘ Exhibition,’’ which has \)y a number of others that showed themselves | corresponding to that experienced at the sur- 
Leen drawing visitors, for a month past, to almost the equals of the victors, was such as | face of the earth in latitude 62 deg. Thus it 
Dijon, holds the highest place. Machinery, to call forth the hearty and enthusiastic ap- | would appear that an elevation of 1,776 metres 
manufactures of various kinds, especially probation of the judges and the public. | gives a decrease of 13 deg. centigrade, or, in | 
wool-carving—for which Dijon is scarcely in- This great musical movement is the work of | other words, that the temperature falls three- 
ferior to Paris—soaps, cosmetics, ginger-bread an excellent man, and thorough musician, M. fourths of a degree for every 120 yards of eleva- 
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thousand distinct smells—not counting the 


genuine Franz Maria Farina. The odor Ame- | 


ricanus could easily be distinguished from the 
odor Hibernicus. The former had a rank, 
swampy, vegetable quality—the latter was 
strong, unctuous, the exudation of Green Isle 
——the essence of animal strength and coarse 
Celticism. 

The priest who officiated was a young Belgian, 
tnd was assisted by an aboriginal accolyte, by 
the Church named Dominic, by birth one of 
the family of Pokagon. Within the chancel 
sat three other Indians, who chanted the ser- 
vice ; this they did with considerable power of 
lungs, but with less zal, I fear, than their fa- 
thers sung the war-song. There was one tall, 
broad-chested fellow among them who had a 
tremendous voice; but being too indolent or 
indifferent to open wide enough the great 
bronze portals of his mouth, vast volumes of 
sound escaped through the nose. There was 
asullenress about the solemnity of this man, 
and an unconquerable look of barbarism, in 
spite of his Christian coat and trowsers, and 
the devout disposal of his sleek, black locks.— 
You felt that civilization sat uncomfortably 
upon him, and that he secretly felt that he 
oaght to be in better business than he was here 


* engaged in—ought to be leading in the war- 


path, or the war-dance, or to be chasing the 
panting deer among the mountains, or follow- 
img a mighty -berd of buffalo—a black, thun- 
Asrous cloud rolling over some heaven-wide 
prairie of the west. 


During the service, the choruses struck us 
‘as rather discordant and irregular. They were 
‘executed by the babies before-mentioned, and 
‘consisted of cries, shrieks, shrill threats and 
piteous entreaties. At length it became a per- 
fect infantile Babel, and the padre was obliged 
‘before commencing his sermon, to insist on 
the removal of the most noisy and unmanage- 
able. Ll observed that the dusky little rioters 
were all half-breeds, the pure-blooded Indian 
babies lying in utter quiet against the mater- 
nal breast, or sitting in wondering, wide-eyed 
stillness, on the grand-maternal knee. By 
this, it would seem that no breeding was bet- 
ter than half-breeding. We often had occasion 
to notice this preternatural quietness and sub- 
ordination in Indian children during our stay 
at La Pointe, Lake Superior, three summers 
ago, attending a great Indian payment. Wig- 
wams were pitched all about us, and we were 
overrun with wild ‘olive branches,’’ but nei- 
ther distracted ner annoyed. The little savages 
out-christianed all the Christian children I 
have ever seen in obedience, peaceableness, 
and general good behaviour. 


who had married an Indian woman, and their 
children thus, as we used to say, beyond the 
two poles of civilization, though playing about 
our door constamtly, never troubled us in any 
way. But, to return to our little forest chapel: 
The young priest’s sermon was 4 Very sen- 
sible affair, and delivered in a kind and Chris- 
tian spirit. 
ted here and there, but that was of little con- 


MERMEN AND MERMAIDS. 

Mr. F. T. Buckland, a relative of the distin- 
guished naturalist of that name, gives an ac- 
count in a London journal of a recent visit of his 
to a ‘‘Merman”’ exhibition in that city. He 
says ‘‘the creature was from three to four feet 
long. The upper part of its body was composed 
of the head, arms, and trunk of a monkey, and 
the lower part of a fish, which appeared to me 
to be a common hake ; and the head was really 
a wonderful composition: the parchment-like, 
hideous ears stood well forward, the skin of the 
nose when soft had been moulded into a de- 
cided specimen of the snub, the forehead was 
wrinkled into a frown, and the mouth ‘grinned 
a ghastly grin ;’ the curled lips partly conceal- 
ed a row of teeth, which in the upper jaw were 
of a conical form and sharp-pointed, taken pro- 
bably from the head of the hake, whose body 
formed the lower part of our specimen. The 
lower jaw contained these fish’s teeth, but con- 
spicuously in front was inserted a human inci- 
sor or front tooth, and a vacant cavity showed 


, that there once had been a pair of them. These 


The wigwam | 
nearest the agency belonged to a black man, | 


were probably placed there to show the ‘real 
| human nature’ of the monster. The head had 
| once been covered with hair; but visitors, anx- 
jous to obtain a lock of a merman’s hair, had 
, 80 plucked his unfortunate wig that only a few 
| scattered hairs remained: the relic-seekers are 
now, therefore, ignorantly treasuring in their 


| wash for removing tan and freckles, whose in- 


‘cabinets hairs from the pate of an old red | 


monkey. The eyes, sunk deep into the sock- 
ets, are formed of round bits of leather, with 
‘the pupils marked in black paint; and alto- 
gether the features of the merman are those of 
a disagreeable old man, who was trying not to 
laugh.”’ 


| sunburned apparently, for the purpoee of show- 


and mustard, (in whose production Dijon has | Delaporte, formerly organist at Sens, who, in 
no rival,) wooden shoes, jewelry, watches, en- 1849, determined to devote his time, efforts, 
gravings and photographs, with various other and all the means at his disposal, to propaga- 
departments ‘‘too numerous to mention,’’ ting the art of singing among the youth of the 
make up a very respectable show, and offer poorer classes throughout France. At that pe 
various amusing novelties to a sight-loving riod all France, with the exception of Paris, 
public. Among the ‘successes’ of the Exhi- did not count a dozen Choral Societies. After 


bition must be named a certain newfangled two years of hard work, M. Delapore held his | 


stew-pan, which, when duly prepared and first competitive Exhibition in Troyes, in 1851 ; 
filled with the materials of an orthodox pot-au- eight Societies of his own founding, and one 
feu, is placed in a sort of ‘‘zinc hat-box from Belgium that had volunteered its pre- 
lined with plush,”’ this hat-box being then de- sence, met on that occasion. In 1857, six years 
posited in an iron-box of the same shape, shut after, 8$ Choral and Instrumental Societies, in- 


/ up tight, and put ona shelf, in the cellar, in cluding 6,000 men, met under his auspices, at 


the garden, just where you please, and left un- Melun; the gathering that has just taken place 
molested until] dinner-time, when you unlock at Dijon, though composed of the representa- 
the ‘‘establishment,’’ take out your stew-pap, tives of fewer Societies, was still more nume- 
and find the contents cooked in astyle that | rous, and showed a great gain in artistic 
would do honor to Chevet. With the trifling power and training during the last two years. 
exception of supplying the ediblea destined to A collection of musical instruments was ex- 
be cooked, this model invention would seem to hibited on the same occasion; among them 
have reached the limit of the desirable in the were a few musical curiosities worth mention- 
way of automatic effort; a step farther, and it ing. One of these was a double trombone, in- 
might perhaps finish its independent action by vented by Pelitti, of Milan, by the aid of which 
eating the viands so excellently prepared, 80 the performer can produce simultaneously the 
that it would seem to be quite as well that its effect of an alto and basso trombone united ; 
inventor pushed its perfections no farther. and which will be a usefal addition to small 
Next in popularity to this model marmite is a country-bands; an ophieleide made out of a 
squash, and giving very sonorous tones; a 
| ventor displays a tremendous stack of bottles, serpent made entirely of paper, and another 
most tastefully arranged, in attendance on made entirely of lead; and two horns, one 
which is a young lady whpse face, having been made of paper and the other of caoutchouc.— 
Strange to say, the most competent authori- 


| ing off the varieties of this new candidate for ties declare that these four instruments yield 


| though it had never sean the sun, while the 


A ‘‘mermaid”’ also now to be seen in Lon- 


hibited in another place, Mr. Buckland found 


| figure conspicuously and honorably in the 


to be about half the size of the ‘‘ merman,’’ 
who employ 300 workmen, and turn out 120,000 brass horn. 


and also formed of monkey and fish. He says 
she was “fastened upright by means of the 
curved portion of her tail, and smiled graceful- 
ly through her dusty glass house. 


Her his- 


tory, as told me by the proprietor, is curious; | 


she came from Yankee land, and was exhibited 
years ago at the Egyptian Hall, forming one of 
| the first, if not the very first, exhibitions in 


| that place. She was sold to two Italian bro- | 


' thers for 40,000 dollars, and there was a Chan- 


| cery suit about her, as one of the partners | 


wished to prevent his brother exhibiting her. 


| Her age is certainly forty-five years, as the pre- | 
sent owner could trace her during this period— | 


|} how much older she may be it is rude to in- 
| quire, considering her sex.” 

Mr. Buckland traces the faith in mermaids 
and mermen, to the really startling likeness of 
the head of a seal, walrus, &c., to that of a 
human being. 


seen a sea-horse (a walrus) under such cir- 


cumstances that it required little stretch of the 
imagination to mistake it for a human being; 


The English was slightly disloca- | 


| water.’ 


sequence, and probably was not laid up against | 


him by many of his audience. After the ser- 


/are found in the warmer parts of America | 


mon, followed a littl catechetical exercise, | 
which I regret te say, partook of the nature of | 


a failure ; then the administration of the holy 
sacrament, a rite under all circumstances, so- 
lemn and impressive, but which here, was 
something peculiarly touching. So strange it 
was to see such widely different children of 
men gathered together in the wide, embracing 


| Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s-inn-fields) 


resemble that of a man with a very long nose; | sorts of skin-preparations; and the recent to the probable utility of this alliance. ‘‘ When 
their mammz2 are placed in the same position | 


| 


| 


| 
and the surgeon actually reported to me that 


he had seen a man with his head above the 
But the most human-like of 
creatures is the dugong or manatee, which 


and its islands, and also in Western 
rica: their skulls (there are several in the 


as in the human species; and they have very 


8ea | 


Af- | 


| bitors, 


the honors of the toilette, shows one side of | tones as sweet, clear and perfect as their bre- 
unimpeachable fairness, white and smooth as | thren of brass; the paper horn, especially, ha- 


ving been played on by M. Pierrot, one of the 


| tion. A succession of observations is to be 
taken, each year, at this spot, with a view to 
ascertain whether this ratio is constant ; an ex- 
periment that will no doubt be useful as well as 
interesting, a/though it is evident that the ques- 
tion cannot be solved by any number of obser- 
vations taken on one point only, as we should | 
still have to ascertain, by actual observation, | lad of a girl of eigh 
whether the corresponding ratio of decrease | older girl. At this point, Mr. Wilson called 
of temperature were the same at still higher | out to those holding the ropes to be sure and 
altitudes. hold fast. But the three children were too 
A very interesting and curious fact in the na- | oak ahoseah tien oe = y 
tural history of fig-trees, and one which seems | persons at the cords, the balloon suddenly and 
_ to be altogether without precedent in the annals | hace Mpa .* The ao ree — 
: ence ita ¥ 
| seme agree amageem, - just boon brought ror burst from the suds queens: Whe chil- 
re the Academie des Sciences, by M. Leclerc, dren screamed with horror, and the piteous 
Physician-in-Chief of the garrison at Fort Napo- | appeal, ‘‘ Pull me down, father,” as it instant- 
leon, in Kabylia, a region in which the fig-tree | ly grew fainter and fainter, rendered the pa- 
is fecundated in a very surprising manner. It | TEDtS, and indeed all present, for the time, per- 


appears then, that the class of fig-tree in ques- wee ny AY ew — payee _ 
tion bears a fruit which forms a receptacle, the | sight of. A period of more intense wretched- 
inner sides of which are covered with flowers | pn ale the paternal heart can scarcely be im- 
, id agined. 
_which are thus not visible, but enclosed. snd, As there was little wind, the balloon had 
fig-trees of Kurope, it appears, bear female | gone almost directly upward, till its disapy ear- 
flowers only; but the kind called Caprificus | ance in a southeasterly course. Messengers 
has male flowers only, while another kind, the | Were despatched th the region in every 
| Sdeseees tate Ooth-enete end 6 flo | direction, and the alarm spread rapidly, crea- 
ae jemale flowers. ting everywhere the intensest excitement. In 
From M. Leclerc’s paper we learn that the male | 


all quarters the men and boys rallied in parties 
kind, called dokkar in Algeria, produces a pro- 


to scour the country and search the woods, in 

di ber of figs, which table like | the expectation that the victims would some- 

ane Som te. 9 - a partion re pra where descend and be subjected to the perils of 
- amt, possessing & drowning, or else of starving undiscovered. 

more valuable property. The female plant also 

produces fruit alone, but not in such quantity, 


At Centralia the intelligence caused an inde- 
or of such quality, as it produces when sub- | 


scribable sensation. The ular anxiety— 
jected to a process called Caprification, which is 


almost agony—called out Mr. ks, who as- 
sured the people that the balloon would pro- 

as follows: When the fruit of the dokkar has 

come to maturity, it becomes soft, and flies of a 


E 





by ca: 
led down. Proving too heary to rise, 
out end put im ble theeveliftdeen, 8 


} 
| 





don, but owned by different parties, and ex- | maker’s. 


other haif, from which the precious elixir has 
been purposely withheld, is as brown as a hay- 
Bronzes, lace, leathers, paper, also 


bably descend within two or three hours, and 
peculiar kind are seen to issue out of it. As 


within, at most, thirty miles of the point of 
soon as this is observed, the Arabs gather these 


starting. He also sent to the distracted parents 
best horn-players of the day, and giving out 
figs, and string them upon flexible twigs, which 


tones of the most admirable quality, not quite 
80 far-reaching, but fully equal, in all other 


the best assurances possible in the case, in- 
forming them that there would be no danger, 
except from a descent in the woods, when the 


respects, to those produced by the same 


show; as do the hats of the firm of Laurent, artist on his own magnificent and favorite 


hata yearly, at an average price of one dollar 


While the Choral Societies of France have 
per hat. 


Many of the statistics furnished on the ovca- | the public at Dijon, the Swiss have been em- 


sion are interesting as showing what an im- ployed in the same sympathetic and harmo- 


mense amount of labor is expended by various nijous way, a grand musical fete having assem- 
classes of the community on insignificant trades, | bled over 12,000 singers inthe proud but hos- 
that one would almost suppose could count but pitable city of Zurich. Though these singers 
for very little in the total industry of the coun- were principally Swiss, deputations from va- 
try. Among these the making of wooden rious towns of the countries lying round Swit- 
shoes is one of the most important, employing | zerland also attended, and were most cordially 
the entire or partial labor of a vast number of | welcomed, one object of the gathering being 
the peasantry. Thus one Paris house, whose | the formation of a great Choral Society, to be 
products figure among those of the other exhi- | called “The Musical Union,”’ with which kin- 

employs 25 master-sabotiers in the dred associations all the world over are to be 
forests of la Sarthe, Orne, the Voages, and affiliated. Among these guests the deputation 


| Cantal, who employ, in turn, above 1,000 from Strasburg appeared to great advantage, 


“Thus Dr. Scoresby, the cele- | 
brated Arctic traveller, writes: ‘I have myself | 


cutters of the wooden shoes so much in vogue their zeal in the cause of the Musical Union 


in France. This Paris house receives yearly having induced them to subscribe together for 
60,000 pairs of sabots, which are carved, orna- | the purchase of a magnificent trink-horn, or 


mented, blackened to imitate leather, and drinking cup, of gold and ivory, which they 
otherwise beautified and finished in its work- | presented to their brethren of Zurich, in com- 


| shops here. The carving alluded to is in imita- | memoration both of the meeting, and also of 


tion of the wrinkles produced in leather shoes | the ancient friendship existing between their 


by the play of the foot, and of buttons and | respective cities. A curious old legend, still 
button-holes, to imitate gentlemen’s gaiter- 


recounted, shows from how old a period this 
shoes. 


These are the aristocratic sabots; more | a}liance dates. 
democratic ones are often ornamented with | ae ie i ee ie 
leaves, anchors, and other fantastic designs, fey eb . Pe tt ig Te fi : 
pe : , , a defens gue was form 
rudely scratched into the wood, but this style oll ten 2 a 
cents Remains Goal +s tween the burghers of that town and those 
CR ey Vee | of Zurich; but the distance between the two 
Dijon is fairly proud of its leathers, and all | cities created some hesitation on both sides as 


failure, here, of a dealer in rabbit skins, tothe | jt shall be necessary to march to one another's 


tune of a million and a half of francs, is a | aid,’ murmured these doubters, “it will be 


free use of their anterior extremities, which | curious instance of the extent to which an ap- | well nigh impossible to do so soon enough to 


they use for progressing, nursing their young, | parently trivial business sometimes extends. 


arms, folded together under the voluminous | ete, etc.” 


scarlet mantle of edd Mother Church. It was 
a scene full of profeund ani poetic suggestions. 
The young Irish emigrant, with memories of 


| 
| 


| This insolvent dealer, whose fraudulent bank- 
We remember seeing, some years ago, what | ruptey has just been brought before the legal | 
was called a ‘‘ Mermaid,’’ at Barnum’s Mu- | tribunals, carried on a business in the rabbit- 


be of use.’’ This fear being especially lively 
among the people of Strasburg, the Zurichers 
| hit upon an original method of demonstrating 
how little foundation existed for the doubts 


thus been rejoicing their souls and those of 


children might be, with difficulty found, and 
from the older child's first stepping out and leav- 
ing the younger againtorise. Apart from these 
perils—in themselves improbable—Mr. brooks 
apprehended no danger to the little voyagers ; 
yet the idea became current that they must 
encounter a frigid atmosphere which they could 
not survive. 

It was about three o'clock on Saturday morn- 
ing that Mr. | ius Atchison, living on 
Moore’s prairie, eight miles from Mount Vernon, 
got up, as he says, and went out upon his 
porch ‘to see the blazing star’’—the comet. 
An immense spectre rising from a tree, about 
twenty yards distant, rather a led him, and 
he re entered the house, and waked his family. 
On his coming out again, a weak and piteous 
voice called to him from the s e, **Come 
here and let us down; we're t frozen |’’ 
Mr. Atchison speedily perceived the astonish- 
ing nature of the case, mustered help, cut 
away several limbs of the tree, and drew the 
car in safety to the ground ! 

The little boy was first lifted out, and when 
placed upon his feet instantly ran for several 
yards, then turned, and for a moment contem- 
plated the balloon with ntly intense 
curiosity. The little girl told their sorrows and 
adventures, with an almost broken heart, to 
these people, who, strangely indeed, had not 
heard of the disaster. 

A messenger arrived at Mr. Harvey's, eigh- 
teen miles distant, at 2 P. M., with the tran- 
sporting oom that the chikiren were safe. 

e will leave it to our reader’s heart to sug- 
gest the joy which che intelligence caused. ft 
was late in the afternoon when the little ones 
arrived, and were clasped once more in the em- 
brace of their parents. 

The happy result was received in Centralia, 
and announced on Sunday morning in the 
churches, amid ecstacies of joy. The children 
were brought there on M , and welcomed 
with the firing of cannon and a general jubilee. 
Ph phic eens of them were taken by 
Mr. Wm. B. thews, artist in Centralia, and 
a variety of presents were made to them. The 
girl is named Martha Ann, and her little bro- 
ther David Isam. 

The ony Se girl told was that as the bal- 
loon asc she cried piteously to her father 
to pull itdown. She 


are then bent in the shape of garlands, and 
hung up tothe branches of the female trees, 
where they remain suspended indefinitely, dry- 
ing up in the course of a few days, while the 
fruit of the female tree has increased in size 
and in flavor. This singular process is thus 
explained by M. Leclere. When the male fig 
has reached the requisite degree of maturity, 
the winged insects it contains are the agents 
by which the fruit of the female fig is fecun- 
dated. These flies, called tizit by the Kabyles, 
issue from the fruit of the dokkar, when the 
latter is suspended to the boughs of the female 
fig, and creep forth into the fruit of the latter, 
where they die after a certain time, having per- 
formed their work of improving the quality of 
the fruit. But there are two kinds of these 
flies; one black and small, the other yellow, 
with a long tail. The former, according to the 
natives is the useful agent, the latter doing 
| little or nothing, because they cannot pene- 
| trate far enough into the fig to get their long 
| tail in, so that the ants which swarm on the 
trees get hold of that appendage, and pull out 
its owner, which forthwith becomes their prey. 
Hence, when a dokker displays a predominence 
of the yellow flies, it is rejected as useless ; 
those which produce almost exclusively the 
lack flies being proportionally prized. The 
best period for effecting the Caprification of the 
female fig is when its fruit is about the size of 
an acorn; by proper exposure and cultivation, 
the Arabs succeed in getting the maturity of 
the male fruit to coincide with this develop- 
ment of the female fig. QUANTUM. 


— es 








Tue Averria’s Passencers. Twenty-Two More 
Savep.—Quvesgc, Oct. 4.—The Norwegian barque 
Catarina, which proves to have been the vessel 
seen near the Austria on the day she was burn- 
ed, arrived at this port yesterday. 

She brings fifteen of. the passengers and 
seven of the crew of the lost steamer, making, 


seum, in this city, but we were very much | skin line to the amount of four millions of 


| disappointed in the article, it having very lit- | franes yearly. Utterly illiterate, though he 
merry blue eyes, kmelt by the side of the gray- | tle resemblance to a human being. It did no 


haired Indian, who must remember the time | credit to Mr. Barnum’s talent for “ humbug,”’ 
when these great hunting grounds belonged to | —supposing such talent to be ever worthy of 


with those picked up by the Maurice, eighty- 
nine persons in all JSrom the burning ship. 

One of the rescued gers is a young girl 
of fourteen years. The following are the names 
of the sal 


Second Cabin Passengers. —G. Stoepel ; Andrew 


“the ould counthry” softening to tears his | 


with which their allies regarded the recently- 
formed alliance. Early one morning, they pre- 
| had no less than four vast establishments for | pared an enormous iron pot, filled it with mil- 
the preparation of his wares, he had no other | let-porridge, and set it on a great fire in the 











his people, and the face of a white man was a | credit. 


rare and hated sight. 


In this harmonizing, comprehensive accept- 
ance and protection, this unsluimbering, ubi- 
quitous care of her flock, even of the wild 
sheep of the wilderness, lies the great secret of 
ithe power and perpetuity of the Roman Catho- 
lic church. This much I will say of the little 
mixed flock of this forest-fold;—they looked 


} 


J Certainly as those wines which flow 


country-house than a low wine-shop in the | market-place. When the porridge was cooked, 


| Place Maubert, kept no books whatever, \but | and at its hottest, they placed it in a wooden 


' 


| from the first treading of the grape are sweeter | 


and better than those forced out by the 


| which gives them the roughness of the huak 
and the stone; so are those doctrines best and | 


happier, healthier, more intelligent, they were | 


better dressed and cleaner, than many of the 
peasants I used to see Kneeling in the great 
nare of St. Peter's, when the Pope officiated at 
the high ceremonies of the church. 


Again we dined with our friends, the Cowles, 


spent an hour or two very happily with them, | ,;-,, 


wholesomest, which flow from a gentle crush of the 


press, | 


managed all his accounts in his head, and | case filled with hay, and closely covered, hur- 
being unable to read or write, got his letters | ried it on board a light pinnace which was in 
written by the nearest of the public scribes, | Waiting on the Limma, rapidly descended this 


_who, in Paris, generally occupy a rude little | stream, entered the Aar, and then gaining the 


Scriptures, and are not wrung into controversies | 


and common-place.—Lerd Bacon's ** Advancement 
of Learning.” 
Jee \s-PeRxat!—‘*Who is this Fanny Fern, 


towhom I saw some allusion in one of your 


| Papers ?”’ said an English gentleman to a wag- 


gish friend of ours. ‘‘Oh,’’ was the reply, 


, **she is of the Luci-fern family.’’— Boston Cou- 


and drove home in the cool of a breezy after- | 


noon. The pleastantest portion of the way 
lay through a noble oak wood, the more lovely 
and the more regretted that it was succeeded by 
one of those desolate tracts known only to the 


west, a space of girdled woodland. There is | 


something almost awful in passing through one 


of these spectral forests at night—to see the | 
pale, leafless trees looking unnaturally tall, | 


stretching out their trembling arms in piteous 
protestation. If there be a high wind blowing, 
their movements and attitudes seem full of 
warning and menace—they creak and groan 
ominously with a weird, skeleton like rattling 
of their dry, old limbs. 

The great swamp which lay in our way, can 
only be crossed by that ancient and much-exe- 
Like all 
of its kind, it is a great test of temper and 
back-bone ; yet we should have found it more 
endurable had it not been for the chasms, the 


crated institution, a corduroy road. 


J#® Encke’s comet having no tail, it is pro- 


box built im, like those of the Cobblers, to | Rhine, rowed with might and main down that 
some angle in the streets of the poorest and river, and braving the dangers of the most 
most populous quarters. | perilous navigation, reached Strasburg the 

The fact that some gallant manufacturer of same evening. The porridge, thanks to its 
Dijon displayed hooped petticoats and ‘‘bus- | enormous mass, and the skill with which the 
tles’’ in which steel is replaced by bands of | cauldron had been enveloped, was still warm 
gold (!) reminds me that the Municipal Board | and smoking when, amid the enthusiastic 
of St. Quentin, have really decreed a tax, and | greetings of the Strasburgers, it was distri- 
exclusion from the public balls, on the wearers buted by ladle falls to the crowds who pressed 
of crinolines above a certain circumference, to | to the jetty to partake of it. The presentation 
be decided by application of an instrument of the beautiful ‘rink-horn by the singers of 
adopted for the purpose and called a crinolino- Strasburg to the brethren of Zurich was re- 


Lindsheim. 

Steerage.—Conrad Eiffert; Jorgen Fitchen ; 
Wilhelm Braunsdoff; Heinrich Fourier; Joa- 
chim Pless ; Edward Ahlers ; Joseph Smertzeck ; 
Christopher Barcker ; Sven Neilson ; Peter Sven 
sen; —— Wintenz; Johannes Daumuller; 
Christopher Dunker. 

Crew.—Martin Folige, cook ; Joseph Karze, 
fireman; Frederick efelt, fireman; Heur 
Rieper, fireman ; Johan Rohmartt, sailor; Jo- 
hahen Heinrich, sailor ; —— Jahr, sailor. 





Tue Parapetpma Post Orrice Quaetiox.— 
Postmaster-General Brown, Attorney-General 
Black, and Hon. Howell Cobb, Secretary of the 
Treasury, have decided in favor of the pur- 
chase of the Levy property, adjoining the bas. 
tom House, on Chestnut street, and the erec- 
tion thereon of a new and commodious struc- 
ture for the use of the post office. The lot, the 
refusal of which has nm secured until the 


posed to open a subscription to procure funds 
,to buy one—a short one—say-about five mil- 


metre ; and that the ladies of Wurtemburg have 
been holding conclaves on the folly of the day, 

,and solemnly proclaimed to the world that 
they will not wear crinolines ! 


lions of miles long. 

pe@ Ievwiar Wrr.—After the trial of ‘ El- 
vey versus Harris and another,’’ about the war- 
ranty of bullocks, which immediately followed 
a trial about some lambs (both trials occupy- 
img two days), Mr. Sarjeant Shee proposed 
to take a case relating to the quality of turnip 
seed on the following day, instead of imme- 
diately going on with it. Mr. Justice Willes 
replied, ‘* Certainly not, Brother Shee, I have 
kept the jury for two days on lamb and beef, 
and I am not going to bring them here for an- 
other day to keep them on turnips.’’ 

®- A French writer has said, that “to 
dream gloriously, you must act gloriously while 
you are awake ; and to bring angels down to 
converse with you in your sleep, you must 
labor in the cause of virtue during the day.’’ 


Not the least interesting of the doings in 
connection with this gathering in the ancient 
and pictureque metropolis of wine, gingerbread 
and bottled mustard, is the grand national 
competition just held there between the Sing- 
ing-Schools of the Working Classes, whose 
merry bands flocked thither from every part of 
the country; sixty Choral Societies in all, 
numbering, with their chiefs, comrades, and 
friends, between thirty and forty thousand 
persons. The services of the various lines of 
railway having been secured, and every ar- 
rangement carefully concerted beforehand, the 
most perfect order and punctuality marked the 
whole proceedings. At ten o'clock of the day 
appointed for the musical tournament, the 


action of Congress on the subject, is 30 feet 
front by 225 feet deep, to Library street, and 
the new structure is contemplated to oocupy 
also some 20 feet of the vacant space adjoining 
the Custom Honse, thus giving it a front on 
Chestnut street of 50 feet, and a like width in 
pr tag Library street, with ample room for 


ceived by the Zurichers in memory of this 
| pleasant incident, as may be readily believed, 
| with great demonstrations of fraternal enthu- 
| siasm. 
| It may be remembered that a party of savans, 


| headed by Engineer Lezat and Dr. Lambron, | &e. The price is said to be 


, | $70,000. It is further pro as we under- 
| made the ascension, last year, of Mount Ne- | stand, to use the new Custom House for the 


| thondu, the highest peak of the Maladetta, and | accommodation of the Federal Courts, the Cus- 

| called the ‘Mont Blane of the Pyrenees,” for | tom Sees to po.namevad, sa Soesps ety Sy 

| the purpose of ascertaining the temperature of | thon to Fee eels warehouse, paige Front 

| that altitude during the winter, with a view to | and Dock streets. | 

| learning the relation between height and cold. | ——--— -- ——__— 

| Just a year ago this difficult ascension was ac- pa Let any one set his heart, in these days, 

' complished, the party leaving a thermometer | to do what is right, and nothing else; and it 
mimma, (provided with an indicator marking | will not be long ere his brow is stamped with 
the range of the mercury,) which they placed | all that goes to make up the heroical expres- 

_ ina wooden groove, firmly secured between two | sion—with noble indignation, noble self-re- 
pyramids of stone, the thermometer being | straint, great hopes, great sorrows ; perhaps, 

| raised six feet from the ground, out of the | even, with the print of the martyr’s crown of 





the juvenile adventurers w we suppose 


may soon be seen by all thé curious at St. 
Louis Museum. of 7 





Ocgax Sreamens Lost.—The following list 
comprises all the ytncton) pene. of ocean 
— rs trading with the United States since 


1. President 


City of 


ow Never heard of—All lost. , 
City of Wrecked— 
Franklin 
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reach of the snow, and too securely placed to thorns. — Kingsley. 
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“(ANCES AT NY PRESENT CRUISE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GLANCES AT MY 
LAST CRUISE.” 


After leaving St. Helena as told in a previous 
article, we steamed away steadily for the Cape 
of Good Hope. At the end of a week we awoke 
one fine morning to the unpleasant conviction 


we should be forced to stop the engines, take 
the backets off the wheels, and trust w our 
sails for the rest of the passage. As we had 
unrigged ship entirely, to enable us to steam 
more swiftly against the 8. K. Trades, and 
as we now had to beat 500 miles dead to 
windward, this was really a great evil. We, 
however, went to work at once, kept it up 
night and day for thirty-six hours, and finally 
found ourselves under all sail. It took us nine 
days to get over this 500 miles, when we let 
go our anchor off Cape Town, and congratulated 
ourselves upon the fine qualities of our side 
wheel steamer which, when put to the test, had 
responded so nobly to the call. 

Cape Town, as every one probably knows, is 
an English settlement built at the northern foot 
of a towering rock, known as “Table Moun- 
tain,’’ from the peculiarity of its formation, 
and situated in the most southern bight of 
“Table Bay’’—so called after the mountain. 
This bold headland rises to an almost perpen- 
dicalar height of 4,000 feet, has a perfectly flat 
top more than a mile in length, and is almost 
constantly covered by the “‘ Table Cloth’’—a 
dense and level bank of white clouds rolling over 
the edge of ‘‘ The Table.”’ The town is fifty or 
sixty miles to the northward of the rocky and 
surf-beaten point which that bold navigator, 
Bartholomew Diaz, discovered in 1486, and 
called ‘“‘The Cape of Storms,’’ from the un- 
friendly reception which he there encountered 
at the hands of the heavy weather and seas. 
Shortly after, its name was changed to ‘‘The 
Cape of Good Hope,”’ by Johan the IL. of Portu- 
gal—the royal patron of the discoverer—whose 
taste as to nomenclature it seems differed from 
that of his marine protege. It was not until 
1497, however, that the first expedition to India 
was taken around it by another bold navigator 
—one Vasco de Gama. I speak of course of 
modern expeditions, for no doubt exists in my 
mind as to the “ Navy of Tharshish,’’ which 
the Bible tells us “‘the King (Solomon) had at 
sea,’’ having rounded this cape on its “three 
years voyage to Ophir.”’ 

People, generally speaking, have a very con- 
tracted idea of the number and extent of the 
** settlements’’ which compose “‘The Cape of 
‘Good Hope,” or of its commercial importance. 
Some imagine it to be simply a point of land 
containing a few hundred square miles, a town, 
and several smaller back settlements. Others 
imagine only a small settlement, from which 
you cannot go back fifty miles without being 
shot at by a Kaffir. And there are others again 
who jump to the opposite extreme, and cop- 
found it with the whole of Southern Africa. It 
may, therefore, be desirable to devote a few 
lines to the subject. I will commence then 
with the remark that English rule in Southern 
Africa, like American rule in North America, is 
of a progressive nature, before which the Kafiir, 
the Bushman, and the Hottentot are diseppear- 
ing, as have already disappeared the Algonquin, 
the Delaware, and the Narragansett of our own 
country. It is the old story of the light of the 
stars being hidden by that of the sun: of the in- 
ferior races retreating, then passing entirely 
away, before the advance of religion, of its at- 
tendant civilization, and of superior brain. As 
regards extent of “‘square miles and popula- 
tion,’’ I get the following information from the 
“*Churchman’s Almanac’’ for 1857, which is 
the latest and most reliable authority. 

The diocese of Cape Town contains 120,000 
square miles, and about the same popula 
tion. 

The diocese of Graham’s Town contains 
30,000 square miles; population, 170,000.— 
And the diocese of Natal 21,300 square miler, 
and a population of 125,000, of whom 115,000 
are Zulus, a once numerous and powerful 
tribe. It is needless to remark that these 
“Zulus’’ are negroes. They have crisp, curly 
hair, thick lips, long heels, and are black. 
They are, however, a higher order of the black 
man, and rank even above the Kaffirs—who 
are almost copper-colored—in point of intelli- 
gence. Here, then, is an area of 171,300 square 
miles—equal to about four such States as 
Pennsylvania. In addition to this, there is an 
unlimited expanse of territory stretching out 
to the Northward, over which the foreign po- 
pulation is slowly but surely spreading itself. 
Tribe after tribe is thus being gradually 
‘* brought within the influence of civilization’’ 
—with what object? ‘To have their condi- 
tion bettered.’”” How? By learning them to 
drink spirits and die; and a fow—a very few— 
by learning how to worship God and live— 
hereafter. And yet the English condemn us 
severelyfor our fillibustering exploits. For- 
tunately it is God Himself who assigns to hy- 
pocrites their portion. 

Thie area of 171,300 square miles, is quite 
plentifally sprinkled with towns and villages. 
inhabited mostly by the descendants of the 
original Dutch settlers, who possessed the 
country before it was taken by the English.— 
Some of these ‘‘ descendants” (those living in 
the country and on the frontiers,) are known 
by the name of “‘ Boors,”’ and their general 
character is described as degraded and brutal 
in the extreme. They entertain very bitter 
feelings toward the English, and often collect 
in force to resist their ordinances, or fancied 
insults or injuries. The tract of country which 
they inhabit in the greatest numbers, is known 
as the ““Vaal Republic.” 


Thirty newapapers are published in ‘‘ The 
Colony of Cape Town,’’ of which fro are in 
native languages. There are also several 





ports. Very fine twine is also made in large | 
quantities, and sugar has lately been planted 
—‘‘ with great success’’—in the diocese of Natal. | 

Having thus given a rough idea of the Cape 
of Good Hope, I will step into the Copper boat | 
with the reader, and pull on shore to the land- 
ing of “Cape Town.’’ We land upon a flight 
of eight or ten wooden steps, ascend them to 
the mole, which has been built a few hundred 
yards out into the bay, walk along the exteat of 
that mole, and finally enter the town. A 
fresh South-East wind is blowing, and c!ouds 
of dust circle around us, blind our eyes and 
dry our throats. We see gentlemen waiking 
around with veils hanging before their faces 
te protect them from this dust, and hoop- 
less ladies blown about very furiously, and 
looking extremely unlike the balloons of Chest- 
mut Street. We retreat at once into a friendly 
store, and cough out our desire to purchase 
veils. We are smiled at im return, and 
reply by wiping our eyes. Fimally we emerge, 
minus a dollar each, and plus two pendant 
blue veils through which we begin to admire 


“Cape Town.’’ We see in the first place that | 


the streets are clean, wide, and beautifully 
Macadamized. That they cross mostly at right 
angles, and that many of their sides are lined 


by oaks, pines, and other trees. The houses | 
are generally of two stories, flat-roofed, and | 
whitewashed or painted. Gas, lights youalong | 
the streets at night, but, singular to say, has | 
been introduced into but few houses. Even at 


the principal hotel it is used no higher than 
the first floor. The population of Cape Town 
proper is estimated at not less than 30,000, of 


whom the half are ‘‘Cape Malays,’’ a fourth | 


whites, and the remaining fourth negroes, half 
breeds, and Kaffirs. The ‘Cape Malay’’ is the 


only case in which I have ever noticed achange | 


of feature, evidently resulting from change of 
climate and food. And even here it is so slight 
as to be noticed only by one who has been 


long familiar with the national expression—if | | 


may so express it—of the Malay race. The 


history of the Cape Malay may be given in a 


few words: Brought originally from their | 
tropical homes to involuntary labor (slavery) 


and multiplied,’’ were improved by contact 
with a higher order of man, and were finally | 


most sparkling appearance, and after being | 
bookmarks. This tree Aas been transplanted 
to Rurope, but with difficulty, and the cases are | 


ay production of “Table Mountain,’’ is 
the undying flower known as the ‘‘ everlast- 
ing.’’ After we reached the table top and look- 
ed down upon the town, the 2a, and Robber 
Island, (mine miles seaward of Cape Town,) 
from our elevation of four thousand feet, we 
found several varieties of this flower sproating 
from the thin soil around us. Wealso found a 
small lake farther along, from the mossy edges 
of which the frogs were chirping cheerfully. I 
never before heard frogs at such an elevation. 
We dug down in several places through the 
thin, mossy soil, by which “The Table” was 
covered, and found rock at the depth of a few 
inches. This fact combined with that of our 
walking over flat surfaces of an inferior white | 
‘marble of considerable extent, and with what | 
we had seen of the rocky sides of the ravine, 
led to the conclusion that the whole mountain 
was of that nature. All of the mossy turf under 
foot was wet and spongy from the constant | 
clouds which passed over it, and wherever | 
there was a hollow this moisture drained into 
it and formed an immense number of puddles. | 
Beautiful lilies and other flowers were mixed | 
about with the ‘“‘everlastings,’’ which contrast- 
ing with the bright green of the turf, with the 
miniatare lake, with the gray rocks, and with 
the white clouds, made a most charming scene. 
We gathered a handful of the flowers, ate our 
lunch, and retreated hurriedly before the ap- 
proach of an unusually solid looking cloud 
which promised to blind us asin a heavy fog. 
We retreated thus hurriedly, for we had been 
warned that more than one person had lost his 
life by wandering about in these ‘‘ table 
cloths’’ until he had lost his reckoning entire- 
| ly, and finally stepped upon a loose stone, lost 
his footing, and been precipitated to the bot- 
tom of the ravine. We reached the boat at 
sunset, and found our crew at loggerheads 
with a mulatto sailor, who seemed to have the 


| sympathy of a large crowd of English loungers. 
upon the south extreme of Africa, they ‘‘grew | 


It was difficult to imagine any ground for 
this sympathy, for the mulatto was excited 
by liquor, and extremely quarrelsome. He,was 


restored (their descendants) to the blessings | protesting that he was from Baltimore, and | 


of liberty. They are now said to make very | 
good citizens—their conduct contrasting strong- | 
ly with that of their fellow African (negro) | 
bondsmen who received their freedom at the 
same time. 

**The Cape of Good Hope’’ is a broken and 
irregular promontory—a rugged pile of moun- 
tains separated from those which retreat into 
the interior by a low, sandy tract of land. | 
Upon one side of this promontory is Table Bay, 
and upon the other Simons Bay. At the bot- 
tom of Table Bay is Cape Town, and at the bot- 
tom of Simons Bay is Simons Town. They are | 
about eighteen miles gpart in a straight line, 
and twenty-one by the beautiful Macadamized 
road which connects them over the low, sandy 
tract of country. Heavy old oaks and groves 
of pines line this road on each side, and at 
every few hundred yards an avenue turns off 
to the tasteful country seats of the more 
wealthy citizens of Cape Town. Two or three 
villages also exist along it, and extensive vine- 
yards are seen on every hand. The most beau- 
tiful of these villages is called Wynbaurgh, and 
the most celebrated of these vineyards is known 
as ‘‘Constantia.’’ 
stantia’’ if only to see the brave oid oaks, and 
to taste the glorious wine. I trouble wine very 
little myself, but I drank many glasses of 
‘*Constantia.’’ I advise the reader to follow 
my example if he or she ever has the oppor- 
tunity. Unfortunately for that ‘‘ opportu- 
nity,’ however, all wine merchants in the 
United States are not honest. 

‘*You ought to send some of this to the 
United States !’’ we remarked glowingly to Mr. 
Cloete, the gentlemanly proprietor of the estate 
known as ‘‘ Groot Constantia.”’ 

‘No I ought not!’’ he replied, laughingly. 
**T did so once and never received any returns. 
I couldn’t even get a letter out of the merchant 
to whom I sent it.”’” We felt suddenly small— 
then indignant. 

The great feat for strangers arriving at Cape 
Town is to clamber up to the level top of 
Table Mountain. Three or four days after our 
arrival, the Doctor, 2d Lieutenant and myself, 
undertook it. Our road led up a rocky and 
crooked ravine, down the lower half of which 
ran a mountain stream—clear as crystal at first, 
but yellow and impure as it neared the town. 
Hundreds of washerwomen lined the rocky 
banks of this rivulet, the first of whom were 
washing their clothes in impure water, and 
the last in it as it gushed clear and spark- 
ling from the mountain side. We were 
not long in learning that if a person wish- 
ed his clothes washed in clean water he must 
pay more for the toil of lugging them up 
the mountain side. Something like bathing in 
Japan, where the water is only removed at in- 
tervals, and where the first bathers are charged 
more than the last. Thus it will be seen that 
poor people at Cape Town and in Japan must 
not be unreasonably fastidious. Speaking of un- 
reasonable fustidiousness reminds me of a report- 
ed scene on board of a Mississippi steamboat. 
A “late riser’? emerged from his state-room 
and entered the ‘‘wash-room” to make his 
morning ablutions. Not liking the looks of the 
** endless towel’’ which had been already tra- 
velled over the roller by hundreds of more 
early risers, he repaired to the captain, and re- 
quested that it might be replaced by one of a 
less dubious character. ‘‘Sir!’’ replied the 


plained but you.’’ Let us continue climbing 
the mountain. 

Passing the last of the washerwomen, we 
find that we are nearly half way up the moun- 
tain. We must pick out a clear spot and get 


monthlies published. The principal paper of upon the top of a high rock, however, before 


Graham’s Town, is said to be ‘as large as the we can see much, for we are in the midst of an | 


largest New York papers,’’ but whether it is | extensive grove of the ‘‘silver-tree,’’ which 
as well filled, is another thing. In order that | arrests the eye at every turn. What a beauti- 
these papers may mot ruin their owners, the ful thing is the leaf of this silver-tree, espe- 


rate of subscription is very high. The ‘‘Post,”’ cially after being pressed. 


It is about four 


| ing the coxswain by the collar, and shaking his 


coxswain into the boat. 


It is worth going to ‘‘Con- 


that he could whip any white American on the | 
wharf. He emphasised his assertions with fre- 
quent oaths, curses, and the coarsest language. 


| We ordered the crew into the boat to avoid 


trouble—but he objected to their going, seiz- 


fist in unpleasant proximity with his nose. He | 
was one of the most powerful looking men I ever 
saw—so was the coxswain. Scarcely had he | 


taken hold of his collar, when he was beaten 
down upon his knees, the coxswain’s left 


hand sunk in his bushy hair, and right fist | 
vibrating like a sledge-hammer. The boat’s | 
crew stood near the boat, rubbing their | 
hands—the crowd closed around in excited 
anger. My friends and myself separated the 
_combatants by main strength, and ordered the 
Imagine my surprise 
when the released one aimed a blow at my 
head, which would have fractured my skull 
had it taken effect. I had released him from 
the attentions of a sledge-hammer, and in re- 
turn he had thrown one at my head. Fortu- 
nately I was looking two ways for excitement 
at the time, and was enabled to partially avoid 
the blow, and return it at the same time. The 





| 
| 


result was, that while his fist twisted off my 
|oap and caused my left ear to burn like fire, 


my knotted stick came in contact with his left 
temple, and brought him to the ground. I 
might as well have struck a thirty-two poun- 
der, however, for he was up again like an 
India-rubber ball, and more actively attentive 
than ever. The affair now became general, and 
for the first time in my life I found myself en- 
ergetically assisting in a ‘‘ free fight.’’ 

Then was demonstrated the superiority of 
discipline and condensed resources, overnum- 
bers and want of system. We soon cleared a 
circle in the crowd, left several of them look- 
| ing toward ether, and after informing the more 
genteel portion of the assembly—‘‘If any of 
you gentlemen wish farther satisfaction, apply 
by note on board of the Powhatan,’’ we pushed 
off, really glad to escape with whole bones. It 
may be interesting to add, that we received no 
notes. 

The whole fault of this melee existed in the 
fact of the policemen (as usual) being out of 
the way when there was a quarrelsome and 
abusive person to be arrested. We upon our 
part, had actually ran away to avoid a diff- 
culty; but when followed too closely, had 
turned in angry self-defence. The result of 
this turn has been already shown. The next 
dayla report of the affair was made to the cap- 
tain, who based upon it a letter to the Gover- 
nor. A polite and regretful answer was re- 
turned to this communication, and thereafter 
our boats never approached the wharf, but a 
zealous policeman was to be seen dispersing 
the crowd at the head of the ladder. In a day 
or two more the originating cause of the affair 
came to light. It seems that our mulatto friend 
had applied on board to be shipped as a fire- 
man, and on being refused, had returned to 
the shore in high dudgeon—apparently deter- 
| mined to make himself disagreeable to the 
| first of the ‘‘Powhatans’’ who should cross 
his path. 

In my next I hope to give an account of how 

we shot pheasants and rabbits on Robber 

Island, upon which we had looked down from 
| Table Mountain. 
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| Coau.—It is said that when coal was first | 
offended master; “Sir! you are an unreason- | used in England the prejudice against it was so | favored you. The toilet is a miracle of effec- 


able man. Four hundred passengers have used strong that the Commons petitioned the crown tive beauty !’’ 
that towel this morning, and no one has com- | to prohibit the “‘ noxious” fuel. A royal pro- | 


| clamation having failed to abate the nuisance, 
|& commission was issued to ascertain who 
| neighborhood, and to punish them by fine for 
| the first offence, and by demolition of their fur- 
naces if they persisted in transgressing. A law 
was finally passed, making it a capital otfence 
to burn coal in the city, and only permitting it 
to be used in the forges in the vicinity. It is 
stated that among the records in the Tower of 
, London a document was found importing that 


for instance, would cost twelve cents per copy | inches long, by three-quarter broad, is slender | in the time of Edward I. a man had been tried, 
in “The Cape Colony.”” Cattle, sheep, &c., are | and symmetrical, and covered by asilvery fuzz, | convicted, and executed for the crime of burn- 


abundant at the Cape, and hides, sheep and | which retains the brilliancy of its hue for years. | ing coal in London. It took three centuries to kiss. 
goat-skins are consequently the principal ex- When a fresh breeze is blowing they offer a | entirely eflace this prejudice. 





| burned coal within the city of London and its | 
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STRIVE, WAIT AND PRAY. 


BY MISS A. A. PROCTOR. 


Strive; yet I do not promise 
The prize you dream of to-day, 
Will not fade when you think to grasp it. 
And melt in your hand away ; 
But another and holier treasure, 
You would now perchance disdain, 
Will come when your toil is over, 
And pay you for all your pain. 


Wait: yet I do not tell you 
The hour you long for now, 
Will not come with its radiance vanished, 
And a shadow upon its brow ; 
Yet far through the misty futare, 
With a crown of starry light, 
Aa hour of joy you know not 
Is winging her silent flight. 


Pray ; though the gift you ask for 
May never comfort your fears, 
May never repay your pleading, 
Yet pray with hopeful tears ; 
An answer, not that you long for, 
But diviner, will come one day ; 
Your eyes are too dim to see it, 
Yet strive, and wait, and pray. 


THE VOICELESS. 


For that great procession of the rxtovan, who 


not only wear the crown of thorns, but must | 


hide it under the locks of brown or gray,—un- 
der the snowy cap, under the chilling turban,— 
hide it even from themselves,—perhaps never 
know they wear it, though it kills them,— 
there is no depth of tenderness in my nature 
that Pity has not sounded. Somewhere,— 
somewhere,—love is in store for them—the 
universe must not be allowed to fool them so 
cruelly. What infinite pathos in the small, 


half-unconscious artifices by which unattractive | 


young persons seek to recommend themselves 


to the favor of those towards whom our dear 
sisters, the unloved, like the rest, are impelled | 


by their God-given instincts ! 


Read what the singing-women—one to ten | 


thousand of the suffering women—tell us, and 


think of the griefs that die unspoken! Nature | 
is in earnest when she makes a woman; and | 


there are women enough lying in the next 
churchyard, with very commonplace blue 
slate-stones at their head and feet, for whom it 
was just as true that 
sumed one tone of love,’’ as fer Letitia Lan- 


_don, of whom Elizabeth Browning said it; but 


she could give words to her grief, and they 
could not. Will you hear a few stanzas of 
mine? 
THE VOICELESS. 

We count the broken lyres that rest 

Where the sweet wailing singers slumber,— 
But o’er their silent sister’s breast 

The wild flowers who will stoop to number ? 
A few can touch the magic string, 

And noisy Fame is proud to win them ;— 
Alas for those that never sing, 

But die with all their music in them ! 


Nay, grieve not for the dead alone 
Whoee song has told their heart’s sad story,— 
Weep for the voiceless, who have known 
The cross without the crown of glory ! 
Not where Leucadian breezes sweep 
O’er Sappho’s memory-haunted billow, 
But where the glistening night-dews weep 
On nameless sorrow’s churchyard pillow. 


Oh, hearts that break and give no sign 
Save whitening lip and fading tresses, 
Till Death pours out his cordial wine 
Slow-dropped from Misery’s crushing presses— 
If singing breath or echoing chord 
To every hidden pang were given, 
What endless meledies were poured, 
As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven! 


—From the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table in At- 
lantic Monthly for October. 
GENIUS AND VELVET. 

Mademoiselle Mars was performing an en- 
gagement at Lyons, when, one morning, a ma- 
nufacturer of that famous city of rich stuffs, 
asked for an audience. 
ceeded to spread out, before the astonished 
actress, a lengthened fold of costly yellow 
velvet. 

‘* Will you please to accept this, and make 
my fortune ?’’ said the gentleman. 

Explanations over, it was soon understood 
that it was to be a business affair altogether. 
The sagacious warehouseman knew very well 
that the superb woman before him set the fa- 
shiop, as to cut and material of dress, for all 
Paris. Yellow velvet was what he best knew 
how to make, and nobody wore it—but, it 
would at once be the rage, if seen upon her! 

It was doubtful. The color was trying! 
But, by the entreaties of the eloquent pleader 
of his own cause, the kind heart of the actress 
was overcome. The velvet was handed over 
to her dress-maker, and made up for the tra- 
gedy which she was to play with Talma, the 
week after. 

But, on seeing herself in the full-length mir- 
ror of the green-room, before the drawing up of 
the curtain, Mars’s heart gave way! ‘‘I look 
really too ridiculous,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘just 
like a huge canary-bird—and I cannot appear. 
Call the manager, and postpone the perfor- 
mance.’’ 

And, with this sudden intelligence, Talma 
rushed from his dressing-room. 

**Is that all?’’ he exclaimed, as he surveyed 
the magnificent woman; ‘‘why you never 
looked so superbly in your life! Chance has 


The play went on. 

In ten days afterwards, the saloons of Paris 
were perfectly golden with yellow velvet. 
Every woman of fashion must appear in that, 
and no other. 

And this was the reason for the grand /ete 
given by the wealthiest manufacturer to Ma- | 
demoiselle Mars, on her return, years after, to | 
play again at Lyons. It was at a superb coun- 
try-house on the banks of the Saone, and he | 
had purchased it with the fortune made on the 
yellow velvets !—From the French. 


Busanr.—Offering you a pair of lips—for a 


Jusmviusis Corrvrrios.—Taking the bribe. 


‘fall sounds of life as- | 


On entering, he pro- | 
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| RELIGIO CHRISTI. 


WRITTES FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1858, by Deacon & Peterson, in the Clerk's 
Office of the District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Penna. | 


Above twelve years had elapsed since I last 
saw my relatives; and throughout all that 
time | had never written to them. It happened 
that a friend of mine, a clergyman in Sydney, 
had to visit England on some business con- 


nected with his profession ; and there ina large , 


assemblage of clergymen happened to meet my 
father. A packet of letters from my surviving 
| friends, found me a few months subsequently, 
still at the sheep station. 
, from my brother, there was a short note—" E. 
is not married.’’ Instantly—Sydney; Cape 
Horn; European Seas; and once more, the 
reek and roar of London. 
| But that not long. Rapidly as wheels could 
| bear me, I hastened on from dock to terminus. 
A single glance on either hand as I passed 
along through the crowded and busy streets, 
| blazing with gaslights from within the houses 
and without alike, showed me that there was 
| nothing new there in the lot of man, save 
| deeper fall. I had seen for years the natural 
| savage, and observed his condition as to the 
| great end of being, enjoyment. Here was the 
| savagery of civilization; a yet more startling 
spectacle; a yet more momentous problem, a 
yet more sordid study, a sadder grief. 
dently the mighty lords of this great city were 
not managing matters exactly as they thought 
to do. The utmost of their projection no doubt 
was to have The Million tolerably machine- 
like, serviceable, well-kept, and very likely 
‘clean. But here they were per stress of some 
| ghastly deviltry behind the scenes, getting into 
hordes of such grim, mischievous, accursed 


| been brought before Adam to be named, he 
would assuredly have called him the Fiendman. 


Their dwelling places’—Why the stench and | 
filth of them would have been strange and re- | 


volting to a Saxon hog in the days of yore; as 
| that hog with his beech nuts and blackberries 
in the woods and grassy thickets could provide 


| his young with a far better supper and a far 


| cleaner bed. Meantime on rolls the Juggernaut 
_carof Gold, crushing man, woman and babe, 
| beneath its wheels; up streams the red blood 
| from the Moloch altar of Glory, scattered round 
| millionfold with shattered bones, and wringing 
tears from angels’ eyes, and crying to God for 
avengement; loud trumpets Fame the names 
of Time’s chief fools. 
| stant, in the twinkling of an eye, away they 
all go, full purse, and trenchant blade, and 





neither gold, nor one sublunary pride or honor. 
Then who has done wiseliest ;—the patient, 
, humble seeker after Truth and God, here 
called enthusiast; or that genus thought so 
| much of in the earthly times? By contrast I 
saw I had not been so foolish after all in the 
| course I had taken. 

The mail train set me down in little more 
| than an hour, at a quiet country village, about 
three miles distant from the old town where 
, my friends still resided. The two or three 
‘inches of snow, which often in the course of 
| the winter settles on the English landscape, 
| and disappears again, together with the full 
moon, made the night as fit as day for a walk 
_ across the fields. A single other traveller only 

took the same road. We had talked together 
some time before we found out that we knew 
|} each other—had in fact been school-fellows. 
He asked about my long ramblings, and I told 
| him of the sunny and beautiful Australia. But 
| when I inquired about old friends and neigh- 
| bors, it was a sadder tale he had to tell. Many, 


both young and old, were departed from this | 
_ transitory world. Some had been unsuccess- | 


ful, and had gone no one knew whither. Quite 
| a number of the rich had become poor; but 
| few of the poor had become rich. I soon saw 
| that the law of English social life was one up 
and three down. Where a little suburban 
hamlet almost joins the town, we parted. I 
| passed on alone through the resting place of 
| many generations, raised several feet above 


a circumstance quite common in the old coun- 
tries. The owl sat hooting among the ivy 
| which enveloped the gray stone walls, almost 
ruinous, of the little church tower. As I 
looked up to see whereabouts the moping bird 
of Wisdom’s fabled goddess had embowered for 
the night, I saw that the clock hands were close 
on the line of midnight. 

Pausing only a few minutes at the hotel, to 
send forward notice of my coming, once more 
I rang the accustomed bell. The old man was 
still up and among his books, burning the stu- 
dent’s midnight lamp at well nigh seventy 
years of age. Right glad he was to see me; 
and I no less so,'to find how slowly his vital 
powers were wasting amidst his pleasant and 
pious avocations. Presently, and before we 
had had time to speak of any thing more than 
my voyage, another peal of the gate-bell ; then 
| avoice ‘like the carol of a bird,’’ rich, exhilera- 
| ting woman-tones, that went into the very soul, 
| and found some mysterious passion- thirst with- 

in it, which they fed, and freshened and fed 

again; then bounding steps; and forthwith 
'comes floating into the room, like a spirit 

gliding in air, a shape and face so lovely and 
_s0 loving, that with all my habit of mental col- 
| lectedness, I lose for an instant the conscious- 
| ness of my whereabouts. ‘‘ Lizzie,” says my 
| father, introducing her. It was the little sister 
| whom I had left fifteen years before, amusing 
| herself with her dolls and kittens on the hearth- 
rug; and now she was one of God’s marvels. 
_ “*Ah, brother, brother, if you leave me again, 
| I die!’ Sad, fateful prophecy! I believed it 





At the foot of one 


Evi- | 


look, so gaunt, and foul, and mean, and hag- | 
gard, and diabolical, that if one of them had , 


For presently, in an in- | 


laurel crown, all left behind, to a land where is | 


the surrounding surface, and by their ashes; 


to be my duty some time afterwards to settle 
in this Western world. She was well when I 
left England; but in a little more than six | 
months, one of those dread, black-bordered | 


| 
| 


‘envelopes which we all know so well, was | 


handed tome. Rapid pulmonary consumption 


Content thee, my | 
soul!—If one by one all our hearts’ treasures | 
are thus taken away, it is that they may be 
stored all together for the day of restitution ' 


had swept her to the tomb. 


High Heaven, indeed, shall that restitution be! , 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) | 


|THE NIGHT BEFORE THE WEDDING, 
| In the quaint old village of Thyndon, E 
‘land, dwells its good old rector, a wide 
with one unmarried daughter. The other | 

at Merton’s EKnd—as a happy and adored 

We have something to tell of that fair dame; & 
deed so courageous that the village has been 7 
twoor three degrees prouder of itself ever since 
it happened. 

The squire had fallen in love with the fair 
Adelaide, and the wedding-day was to be on 
the morrow of that on which our adventure 
happened. Grand preparations were made for 
the wedding; and the rector’s fine old plate, 
and the costly gifts of the bride, were discussed 
with pride and pleasure at the Hare and 
Hovinds, in the presence of some strangers who 
had come down to a prize-fight which had 
taken place in the neighborhood. 

That night, Adelaide, who oceupied a sepa- 
rate room from her sister, sat up late—long 
after all the household had retired to rest. She 
had had a long interview with her father, and 


had been reading a chapter to which he had 
directed her attention, and since, had packed 
up her jewels, &c. She was consequently still 
dressed when the church-clock tolled mid- 
night. As it ceased, she fancied she heard a 
low noise like that of a file; she listened, but 
could distinguish nothing clearly. It might 
have been made by some of the servants still 
about, or perhaps it waa only the creaking of 
the old trees. She heard nothing but the sigh- 
ing of the winter wind for many minutes after- 
wards. Housebreakers were mere myths in 
primitive Thyndon, and the bride-elect, with- 
out a thought of fear, resumed her occupation, 
She was gazing on a glittering set of diamonds, 
destined to be worn at the wedding, when her 
bed-room door softly opened. She turned, 
looked up, and beheld a man with a black 
mask, holding a pistol in his hand, standing 
before her. 

She did not scream, for her first thought was 
for her father, who slept in the next room, and 
to whom any sudden alarm might be death, for 
he was old, feeble, and suffering from heart- 
complaint. She confronted the robber boldly, 
and addressed him in a whisper: ‘‘ Your are 
come,"’ she said, ‘‘to rob us. Spare your soul 
the awful guilt of murder. My father sleeps 
next to my room—and to be startled from his 
sleep would kill him. Make no noise I beg 
of you.”’ 

The fellow was astonished and cowed. ‘‘ We 
won't make no noise,"’ he replied sullenly, ‘‘i 
you give us everything quietly.”’ 

Adelaide drew back, and let him take her 
jewels—not without a pang, for they were 
precious love-gifts, remarking at the same time 
that two more masked ruffians stood at the 
| half-opened door. As he took the jewel-case 
| and watch from the table, and demanded her 

purse, she asked him if he intended to go into 
her father’s room. She received a surly affir- 
mative: ‘‘ He wasn’t againg to run a risk, and 
| leave half the tin behind !’? She proposed in- 
| stantly that she should go herself, saying: ‘‘I 
will bring you whatever you wish, and you 
| may guard me thither, and kill me if I play 
| false to you.’’ The fellow consulted his com- 
| rades, and after a short parley, they agreed to 
| the proposal ; and with a pistol pointed at her 
| head, the dauntless girl crossed the passage, 
| and entered the old rector’s room. Very gently 
_she stole across the chamber, and removing 
his purse, watch, keys, and desk, gave them 
up to the robbers, who stood at the door. The 
old man slept peacefully and calmly, thus 
| guarded by his child, who softly shut the 
door, and demanded if the robbers were yet 
| satisfied. 
| The leader replied, that they should be 
| when they had got the show of plate spread 
| out below, but that they couldn’t let her out 
| of sight, and that she must go with them. 
| In compliance with this mandate she followed 
them down stairs to the dining-room, where a 
splendid wedding-breakfast had been laid, to 
save trouble and hurry on the morrow. To 
her surprise, the fellows—eight in number 
when assembled—seated themselves, and pre- 
pared to make a good meal. They ordered her 
to get them out wine, and to cut her own wed- 
ding-cake for them; and then seated at the 
head of the table, she was compelled to preside 
at this extraordinary revel. 

They ate, drank, laughed, and joked; and 
Adelaide, quick of eye and ear, had thus time 
to study, in her quiet way, the figures and 
voices of the whole set. 

When the repast was ended, and the plate 
transferred to a sack, they prepared to depart, 
whispering together, and glancing at the young 








| lady. For the first time, Adelaide's courage 


gave way, and she trembled; but it was nota 
consultation against her, as it proved. The 
leader, approaching her, told her that they did 
not wish to harm her—that she was ‘‘a jolly 
wench, reg’lar game,’’ and they wouldn’t hurt 
her, but that she must swear not to give an 
alarm till nine or ten the next day, when they 
should be off all safe. To this she was of course 
obliged to assent, and then they all insisted on 
shaking hands with her. She noticed during 
this parting ceremony, that one of the ruffians 
had only three fingers on the left hand. 

Alone in the despoiled room, Adelaide, faint 
and exhausted, awaited the first gleam of day- 
light; then, as the robbers did not return, she 
stole up to her room, undressed, and fell into 
| a disturbed slumber. The consternation of the 

famiJy the next morning may be imagined 

and Adelaide’s story was still more astounding 

than the fact of the robbery itself. Police 

were sent for from London, and they, guided 
| by Adelaide’s lucid description of her midnight 
guests, actually succeeded in capturing every 
| one of the gang, whom the young lady had no 
| difficulty in identifying and swearing to—the 

‘‘three-fingered Jack’’ being the guiding clue 
/ to the discovery. The stolen property was 
| nearly all recovered, and the old rector always 
declared—and with truth—that he owed his 
life to the self-possession and judgment of his 
eldest daughter. 

The only ill effect of the great trial to her 
nerves, was a disposition, on the part of the 
young heroine, to listen for midnight sounds, 
and start uneasily from troubled dreams; but 
time and change of residence soon effected ita 
cure. 


B® The worst of all knaves are those who 
mimic their former honesty.— Larater. 

















THE DEAD HOUSE. | 


y BY 3. R. LOWELL. 


once my step was quickened, 
Here beckoned the opening door, d 
And welcome thrilled from the threshold 
To the foot it had felt before. 


A glow came forth to meet me 
From the flame that laughed in the grate, 
And shadows a-dance on the ceiling 

Danced blither with mine for a mate. 


— 


| 


‘I claim you, old friend,’ yawned the arm-chair, | 
“This corner, you know, is your seat.” 
‘* Rest your slippers on me,’ beamed the fender, — | 
“T brighten at touch of your feet." 


* We know the practised finger,"’ 
Baid the books, ‘‘ that seems like brain ; 
And the shy page rustied the secret 
It had kept till I came again. 


Bang the pillow, ‘‘My down once quivered 
On nightingales’ throats that flew 
Through moonlit gardens of Hafiz 
To gather quaint dreams for you.’ 


rewarded at last.’’ 





Ah, me, where the Past sowed heart's ease, 
The Present placks rue for us men! 


I come back : that scar unhealiug 


Was not in the churchyard then. 


Bat, I think, the house is unaltered ; 
I will go and beg to look 

At the rooms that were once familiar 
To my life as its bed to a brook. 


Unaltered! Alas for the sameness 
That makes the change but more! 

Tis a dead man I see in the mirrors, 
*Tis his tread that chills the floor ' 


To learn such a simple lesson 
Need I go to Paris and Rome,— 

That the many make a household, 
But only one the home ”? 


’Twas just a womanly presence, 
An influence unexprest, — 

But a rose she had worn on my grave-sod 
Were more than long life with the rest ' 


"Twas a smile, ‘twas a garment’s rustle, 
"Twas nothing that I can phrase,— 

But the whole dumb dwelling grew conscious, 
And pat on her looks and ways. 


Were it mine, I would close the shutters, 
Like lids when life is fled, 
And the funeral fire should wind it, 
This corpse of a home that is dead 


For it died that autumn morning 
When she, its soul, was borne 
To lie all dark on the hillside 
That looks over woodland and corn. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


A WOMAN'S LOVE, 
AND AWIFE’S DUTY. 


BY MRS. A. OPIE. 


Pendarves came home that evening in great 
spirits. Everything was arranged for the the- 
atricals, and the play fixed upon. It was to be 
the Belle’s Stratagem, and he was to play Do- 
ricourt—a part he had often played before. The 
part of Letitia Hardy was given to a young 
lady who was famous as an actress on private 
theatres; and every part was filled but that of 


| returned to tell my husband that I would per- 





of Lady Frances Touchwood. 

** Oh, Helen!’’ cried he, ‘‘ how happy should 
I be, if you would give over all your dismals, 
lay aside your scruples, and make me your 
slave for life, by undertaking this mild and 
modest part.’’ 

** You bribe high!’’ I replied, turning pale at 
the apprehension of anything so contrary to 
my habits, and my sense of right; “but you 
know my aversion to things of the sort.’’ 

“Ido; but I also know your high sense of 
a wife’s duty; and that you cannot but own a 
wife ought to obey her husband's will, when 
not contrary to the will of God.’’ 

“You seem to have high, though just ideas of 


a wife’s duty,’”’ said I, smiling; ‘‘ now, per- | 


haps, you will favor me with your opinion of a 
husband's duty.”’ 

‘*Willingly. It is to wean a beloved wife, 
if possible, from gloomy thoughts; to keep 
amusing company himself, and make her join 
it; in short, when he has engaged in private 
theatricals, it is his duty to get his wife to en- 
gage in them also; and if you think such 
things dangerous to good morals, you are the 
more bound to engage in them, in order to 
watch over mine.”’ 

I suspected he was right, and that the gene- 
ral duty should, in this instance, give way to 
the particular one ; but I shrunk with aversion 
from the long and intimate association with 
these disagreeable, if not disreputable people, 
to which it would oblige me; and after ex- 
pressing this dislike, I begged time to consider 
of his request. 

The next day I went to consult my mother, 
who at first would not hear the plan named, 
and declared that her child should not so far 
degrade herself as to allow her person to be 


induce and she must suffer. 
her Mr. Oswald was to act Sir George Touch- 


wood—a quiet, elderly, married man—she was — 


more reconciled to it on that score, but she dis- 
liked it as much as I did on other grounds. 
However, having convinced myself, I at length 
convinced her that it was my duty to make 
myself as dear and as agreeable to my husband 
as I could, and not leave him thus exposed to 
the every day increasing fascinations of another 
woman. 

* But can you, my child,’’ said she, “have 
fortitude enough to bear for daye together the 
sight of his attentions to yourrival’ Wit! it 
not make you pettish, grave, and unamiab!le, 
and cloud your eyes im tears, which will in- 
cense and not affect, because they will seem a 
reproach ?" 

‘It will be a difficult task, and a severe 
trial, I own, but I hambly hope to be sup 
ported under it; and though the risk is great, 
the ultimate success is worth the venture.” 

‘Helen,’ said my mother, ‘till now | 
thought my trials as a wife great, and my du- 
ties severe; but | am oonviuced that they 
were easy to bear, and easy to perform, com- 








| neglect; and I could smile at the meanness | 


| which led her to come in while I was rehears- | 
profaned by such familiarities as acting must | 


But when I told | 


atta 


r 


Es 


to mask misery with smilee—to substitute un- 
deserved kindness for just reproach—and to 
submit even her own superior judgment, and 
her own sense of right and wrong, to the will 


_ of her husband.” 


“But, dear mother! I shall be repaid and 


“Repaid, rewarded, Helen! how’ Who, or 
what, is to repay you’ As well can assgnats 
repay ballion, as the love of a being who has | 
grossly erred can reward that of one to whom 
error is unknown.”’ 

** But he has not yroasly erred; and if he had, 
I lore him,”’ cried I, deeply wounded and ap-— 
palled at the truth of what she said. 

“* Ah, there it is,’’ she replied: ‘“‘and thas 


| does love level all in their turns; the weak 
| with the strong, the sensible with the foolish. 


One thing more, Helen, before you go—You 
shall have your mother’s countenance and 
presence to support you under your new | 
trials ; I will condescend to invite myself to at- 
tend rehearsals, and J will be at the representa- 
tion.’’ 

I received this offer with gratitude, and then 


form the part of Lady Frances Touchwood. 

He was delighted with my compliance ; and | 
on making me read the part alond directly, 
he declared that I should perform to admira- 
tion. 

**I should have plaved Letitia Hardy bet- | 
ter,”’ said L 

**You! how conceited !’’ 

‘I got that part by heart once, and I have 
often acted it quite through for my own amuse- 
ment, when I was quite alone. But I prefer 
playing Lady Frances now, for the days of my 
vanity are pretty well over.”’ 

‘No, no, child, they are only now begin- 
ning, according to this; and little did I think 
I had married a great actress !’’ 

Pendarves then departed in high spirits to 
his friends, and I sat down to study my part. 
But bitter were the tears I shed over it. And 
was I, so lately the mourner over a dying and 
dead child, was I about to engage in dissipa- 
tions like these’ But humbly hoping my mo- 
tive sanctified my deed, I shook off overwhelm- 
ing recollections, and resolved to persevere in 
my new task. 

For some days, and till all was ready for re- 
hearsals, Pendarves rehearsed his part to me, 
and Ito him; but at length he found it plea- 
santer to have Lady Martindale hear him, he 
said, for her broken English was 80 amusing. 

1 could not oppose to this ercellent reason my 
being a better judge of his performance, but I 
was forced to submit in silence. Now, how- 
ever, I was soon called to rehearsals, and my 
mother was allowed to accompany me. 

My first performance was wretched, and I 
though! Seymour looked ashamed of me; but 
my mother said she should have been mortified 
if I had done better the jirst time. The next I 
gained credit; but on the third day I found 
the party in great distress. The Letitia Hardy 
had been sent for to a dying father, and there 
was no one to undertake her part. You may 
easily guess that Seymour immediately told 
tales of me, and I undertook that prominent 
character; but I did not shrink from it, for my 
husband was to act with me; and Letitia 
Hardy was not more eager to charm Doricourt 
than I to charm my husband. 

You know there is a minuet to be danced, 
and a song to be sung; and as Le Piq and 
Madame Rossi were the first dancers when I 
was young, I had taken lessons of both in 
London, and was said to dance a minuet well. 
Pendarves was equally celebrated in that dance ; 
and as we rehearsed our minuet often at home, 
each declared the other perfect; nor was the 
little song less warmly applauded, which I 
substituted for the original, and adapted to a 
Scotch air. It applied to my own situation and 
feelings, as well as to those of the heroine, and 
was as follows: 


SONG, 


If now before this splendid throng 

With timid voice, but daring aim, 
I strive to wake my pensive song 

And urge the minstrel’s tuneful claim, 
One wish alone the anxious task can move, 
The wish to charm the ear of niu I Love. 


If in the dance with cager feet 

I seek a grace before unknown, 
And dare the critic eye to meet, 

Nor heed though scornful numbers frown, 
This wish to fear superior bids me prove, 
The wish to charm the eye of nim I Love. 


And if, my woman's fears resigned, 
I thus my loved retirement leave, 
My humble vest with roses bind, 
And jewels in my tresses weave ; 
One wish alone could such vast efforts move, 
The wish to Az the heart of nim I Love. 


HE SATURDAY 
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ings preyed om my life.’’ 





The rehearsals, meanwhile, were pleasanter | 
than I expected. My husband was forced to 
be a great deal with me, as he had to rehearse | 
so much with me; and Lady Martindale chose | 
to practice her ballet in her own apartment, in | 
sight of a long glass. Therefore I had not to 


bear, as I expected, my husband's complete | 


| 
ing, and lament, as she looked on, loud | 
enough for Seymour and me to hear, that the | 
charmante Henrietta Goodwin was summoned | 
away, and could not perform the heroine, be- | 
cause she did it a@ revir, I saw Pendarves | 
change color often when she said this, and 
she said it daily: but as he thought I much 
excelled Miss Goodwin, he attributed it to fe- 
male envy, and perhaps to jealousy of me as 
his wife. 
At length the first day of our theatricals 
took place, and a company far more select, and 
less numerous than | expected, was assembled. 
My mother had insisted on defraying my ex- 
penses, and both my dresses were elegant. 
You must forgive my vanity when I say, that, 
with rouge replacing my natural bloom, and 
clad in a most becoming manner, I looked as 
young, and as weil, as when I married ;—while 
to my grateful joy, my husband seemed to ad- 
mire me more than any one. Indeed, he pro- 
nounced my whole performance beyond praise, 
and 1 know not what any one else said. | 
made one alteration, however, in the text, on 
the night of representation, which called down 
thunders of applause. The author makes Le 
titia Hardy say, ‘‘ that if her husband was un- 


kept them up so late, anticipating his answer 


_ cheerful voice ; “‘and I am a great winner, He- | 
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| pared to what a fond wife feels, who is forced | faithful, she woukl elope with the fret pretty | been tempted to break them ; but had his de. 
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| and you comtinving wap 95 & Stent, cvafiling 


fellow that asked her, while her feel rw preyed | sire for play been strong, he coud have sought | imme asa friend, and asking assistance from 


on her life.”’ I cowll not make my lige utter 


such words as these ; I therefore said, “‘Iwould | and thevefore I thought him cared; though, as | by your friendship than J should be by the 
not elope like some women, &., bo® would | most persems have recoursé te gaming merely | lore of twenty ether women. Take my re- 
patiently endure my sufferings, though my feel to produce excitement, and the stimulus of al- | venge! No, indeed. He shall keep his han- 
_ termate hope and fear, I could not but see that | dred pounds ; ‘I will none ef it.’ "’ 
Seymour was se surprised, so confoanded, Oswaki Ledge and Lady Martindale-amply sup-_ 
| and so affected, that he seized my hand and | plied to my hushand the place of play ; and so 
pressed it to his heart and lips before he could | that he was interested and amnsedj it mattered | will play no more. | would rather you should 
reply; and my mother told me afterwards that not whenee that feeling was derived: Andthis wim back the memey, and even more; for it 
she could scarcely control her emotions at a was he wite had declared himself the votary of | may be dangerous to Seymour to feel himself 
change so worthy ef me, and so well-timed. | domestic habits, home amusemeats, and lite | enriched by play, and he may go on, though 
_ The next representation wasdeferred fora week; rary pursaite! But now he was most unex- | not with you ; but after this evening forbear.’ 


and, whatever was the reason, Lady Martin- | 


means to-imdnige it. He had sot done so0,— 


pectedly amd unnecessarily assailed: for he had | 


| me asa friend! E protest I am more fattered 


“Hold; not so; play with him this even- 
ing: but whether you win er lose, declare yeu 


5. 

| entertainments by acting a French 

with « French gentleman, an gnigrs, whe was 
staying at the house; and having no donbt of 
her transcendant powers, I felt very reluctant 
to enter into competition with her. Yet, 
was not the prise for which 1 strove my hus- 
band's admiration ’ But then was I not de- 
grading myself from the dignity of a wife and 
a private gentlewoman, by putting myself into 
& competition like this! The question was 
difficult to answer, and while | was thas rumi- 
nating, the curtain drew ap. 

I shall not describe her performance ; suffice, 











“Excellent! emeiient! Ob, that ever I. 


dale deferred any exhibition of herself te-that not gone- to temptation, but it was. come to should come hither! 1 shall be a lost man; 


future opportunity. 

But the comfort aud the joy of all to me was, 
that during this intermediate week I recovered | 
my husband; asd with him some of my good | 
looks; while that edious lord would vers fain 
have bestowed on me equal attention to what | 


| Seymour had bestowed on his wife, and of a | 
| less equivocal nature. | 


Lord Charles Belmour at this period paid us 


| an unexpected visit, having entirely recovered | 
| from his late indisposition. I certainly was not | 
| glad to see him, though I believed he regarded | 


| 


me with more kindness than formerly, and he 
was evidently solicitous, by the most respeetful | 
attentions, to conciliate the regard of my be- | 


| loved mother. 


Out of compliment to Lord Charles, Sey- 
mour dined at home two days; but om the | 


| third, he insisted on taking his friend te call | 


at Oswald Lodge, whose hospitable master 
had called on him, as soon as he heard of his 
arrival, and was anxious to have the honor | 
of his acquaintance. Lord Charles thonght | 
the honor would all be on Mr. Oswald’s side, 
and probably the pleasure also; but he was at 
length prevailed on to return the call, and to | 
my great joy he returned, wondering at Sey- f 
mour’s infatuation in living so much with such | 
a vulgar set; declaring, that even the Lady | 
Martindale had more the air of a French petite 
maitresse than of anything akin to quality. He 
said this in my mother’s presence and mine, 
and he could not have made, I own, better 
court to either. 

“‘My daughter and I always thought so, 
and I am glad to have our judgment confirmed | 
by your lordship,’’ answered my mother. ‘‘ But 
my son thinks differently.’’ 

‘I do, indeed,’’ said Pendarves, blushing ; 
‘‘and when Lord Charles sees her to adwan- 
tage,—which he did not to-day,—he will not, 
I am sure, wonder at my admiration.” 

‘* Well, we shall see,’’ said he: “‘ but I trust 
I shall not change my mind, if the future ex- 
hibitions of her exquisite ladyship be like that 
of to-day. You were not there, ladies; there- 
fore, for your amusement, allow me t¢ open my 
show-box, and give you portraits of the inhabi- 
tants of Oswald Lodge.”’ 

He then stood up, and Mr. and Mrs. Oswald 
lived before us—air, voice, attitude, all per- 
fectly given. Then came Lord Martindale, and 
at these pictures Pendarves laughed heartily ; 
but when Lord Charles exhibited the dog and 
the lady, by turns, dancing, and sometimes 
barking for the one, and throwing himself into 
attitudes and smiling for the other, my hus- 
band looked much disconcerted, and said it 
was a gross caricature. But we did not think 
so; and though neither my mother nor myself 
approved such exhibitions, and on principle 
discouraged them, still, on this occasion, I 
must own, they were very gratifying to me. 
But the feeling was an unworthy one, and it 
was soon punished, for Seymour said, with a 
look of reproach, ‘‘You have mortified me, 
Helen: I had given you credit for more gene- 
rosity ; I did not think you would thus enjoy 
a laugh at any one’s expense—especially that 
of one whose graces and talents you have your- 
self acknowledged.”’ 

I felt humbled and ashamed at the just re- 
proof, though I thought he should not thus 
have reproved me, and I was silent; but my 
mother haughtily replied, ‘‘I am glad to hear 
you own you are mortified to find your wife 
has some leaven of human frailty, as 1 am now 
for the first time convinced that you appreciate 
her justly.”’ 

‘*T have many faults,’’ he replied ; “‘ but that 
of not valuing Helen as she deserves was 
never one of them; and oh! how deeply do I 
feel, and bitterly lament, that I am not more 
worthy of her and you!” 

My mother instantly held out her hand to 
him, while Lord Charles exclaimed, ‘‘ What a 
graceful and candid avowal! No wonder the 
offender is so soon forgiven! But believe me, 
dear madam, there is no hope of amendment 
from persons who are so ready to own their 
faults ; for they consider that candor makes 
amends for all their errors, and throws such a 
charm over them, that they have no motive to 
improve, especially if they are young and 
handsome, like my friend here ; for really, he 
looked so pretty, and modest, and pathetic, 
that I wondered you only gave him your hand 
to kiss.’ 

** Be quiet, Lord Charles ; you are not a kind 
commentator.” 

**But I am a just one. Oh! believe me, 
there is more hope of an ugly dog like me, who 
can’t look affecting, than of such a man as Sey- 
mour. I cannot make error look engaging if I 
would, and therefore must reform in good ear- 
nest when I wish to please.”’ 


That night, Seymour, who sat up with Lord 
Charies, did not come to bed till some hours 
after me. I was awake when he entered the 
room, and could not help asking him what had 


| in you, but in her.’’ 











only too well. 
** We sat up playing piquet,’’ said he, im a 


him—and my resolution was taken. 

The next morning, while we were at break- 
fast, a chaise stopped at ourdoor. It was sent 
from Oswald Lodge, to conrey my husband | 
thither immediately, as a note from Lady Mar. | 
tindale imformed him that she coald not make 
arrangements for the next evening 8 exhibition | 
without his advice and assistance; for nobody, | 
she aided, had any taste but himself. 

This note Lord Charles playfully snatched | 
from him, and would read aloud, much to Sey- 
mour's annoyance; as, though the language | 
was elegant, there was not a word spelt right, 
and every rule of grammar was violated. 

‘The education of this welk born lady was | 
much neglected, 1 see,’ said Lord Charles: | 
“would she conld spell as well as she can flat. | 
ter!” 

He then read the concluding compliment | 
aloud. 

“(est un peu fort,”’ he observed, returning | 
the note, which Seymour angrily observed he 
ought not to have allowed him te read. 

““Well; but you obey the summons, I sap- 
pose ?”’ 

** Certainly.”’ 

‘*And when may we hepe to see you again ?”’ 

** As soon as I can get away.”’ 

‘* That may not be till bed-time.”’ 

‘‘Impossible! Have I not promised to give 
you your revenge this evening ?’’ 

* Yes; but when a lady’s in the case—”’ 

‘‘Nonsense! I shall return to dinner.’’ 

“‘And not before?’ How mortifying it is to 
me to see that you are not afraid of leaving me 
80 many hours at liberty, to pay court to your 
wife—with whom, you know, I am desperately 
in love.” 

“If my wife were not what she is, I should 
be so; and my confidence, I assure you, is not 


‘* Besides, we shall not be alone, my lord, 
forlam going to challenge you,’ said I, ‘‘to 
call on my mother.” 

‘* Agreed! And nowlam flattered. Your 
lady, you see, thinks me a more formidable 
person than you do. Suppose, my dear lady, 
that we go off together, only to punish him for 
his weak confidence °"’ 

“* We will consider of it,’’ said I, laughing, 
‘‘and in the meanwhile we will visit my mo- 
ther.”’ 

My husband then drove off, and I prepared 
for my walk. When I returned, I found Lord 
Charies walking up and down the room, and 
with a thoughtful, disturbed countenance. 

‘‘Mrs. Pendarves,’’ cried he, ‘‘ I have no pa- 
tience with that infatuated husband of yours ! 
Here am I come on purpose to see him, and for 
ashort time only, and yet, at the call of this 
equivocal French peeress, he leaves me—and 
has the indecorum, too, to go away, and leave 
me with his beautiful wife! Tell me, do you 
not believe in love-powders and philters? for 
surely some must have been administered to 
him.”’ 

‘Not necessarily: my ill health, the con- 
sequence of sorrow, and that sorrow itself, 
made poor Seymour’s home uncomfortable to 
him. He did not like to see me suffer; there- 
fore, he acquired a habit of seeking amuse- 
ment elsewhere ; and the flatteries and invita- 
tions of these gay and agreeable people have 
at last obtained a complete ascendancy over 
him.”’ 

“That I see; and such people, too! And to 
think of what the foolish man leaves! Mrs. 
Pendarves, I think that if I had had such a 
wife as his, I could not have left my home as 
he does.”’ 

‘Lord Charles,’’ replied I, “‘ this is language 
which I will not listen to; but I laugh at your 
self-deception. The habits of all men of the 
world are similar, and alike powerful, and your 
wife would be left as I am; but I assure you 
that I am convinced my husband loves me ten- 
derly notwithstanding ; and I am trying, by 
conforming to his habits, to make myself as 
agreeable to him as others are.’’ 


Lord Charles seemed about to break into 
violent exclamations of some kind or other, 
but I stopped him, and begged to lead the way 
to my mother’s. He bowed respectfully, and 
followed me; then, taking his arm, I tried to 
begin the conversation I meditated : and luckily, 
he made my task easy by saying, ‘‘I conclude 
Pendarves told you how completely he beat 
me at cards last night. But he has promised 
to give me my revenge to-night. The truth 
is, I have not played piquet these two years ; 
but before I leave you I expect to recover my 
knowledge, and to turn my visit to account; 
for I have been very unsuccessful at Brookes’s 
lately.’’ 


paomise; and I owe it to you to assure yeu, 
| Lord Charles, that your company is most wel- 


' said 


| too good to me; I am not a man to be trusted 


which he delighted to excite. 


| for I shall fancy it so charming a thing to have 
| a wife to take care-of me, that I shall marry, | 


and find too Inte there is only one Helen Pen | 


_ dazves | But tell me, do you wish me to go) 


away to-day, to-merrew, or when—in order te 
pet you out of your pain?’ 
“By no means; I rely implicitly on your 


come to me, and that I shall not forget your 
kindness.”’ 


I now offered him my hand, which he was 
going to kiss; but suddenly dropping it, he 


‘*No—no; take it away. You must not be 





with much flattery and kindness; for, ugly as 
Iam, the women have so spoiled me, that I 
may fancy even you are kind to me for the love 
of my fine eyes,”’ opening his gooseberry eyes 
as wide as he could, and in a manner so irre- 
sistibly comie, that I gave way to that langhter 
I therefore 
entered my mother’s parlor looking more ani- 


| mated than usual, and she looked most gra 


ciously on my companion as the cause; but 
she seemed displeased when she found Pen- 
darves was gone to Oswald Lodge, and had left 
me to entertain his noble guest. 

I now took my departure, having some poor 
cottages to visit. When I came back, I saw by 
the thoughtfal brow and flushed cheek of both, 
that their conversation had been of a very 
interesting nature; and I also saw that there 
was an air of confiding intimacy between 
them, which I never expected to see between 
two persons so little accordant in habits and 
sentiments. 

But every human being has a capacity for 
good as well as evil, and the great difference 
in us all, results chiefly, I believe, from the 
favorable or unfavorable circumstances in 
which we are placed. Lord Charles had been 
so circumstanced, that his capacity for evil 
alone had been cultivated; and till he knew 
my mother and myself, he had never met in 
women any other description of companions 
than those whom he courted, conquered, and 
despised—and those whose rigid morals and 
disagreeable manners threw him haughtily at 
a distance, and made him hate virtue for their 
sakes. But now, trusted, noticed, liked by 
women of a different kind, his good feelings 
were awakened ; and while with us, he really 
was the amiable being which he might, differ- 
ently situated, have always been. 

“T love to be with you,” said he to us: 
‘your influence is so beneficial over me, and 
you wrap me in such a pleasing illusion! for 
while I am with you, I fancy myself as good 
as you are; but when I go away I shall be just 
as bad again. Well; have you nothing to say 
in reply? How disappointed I am! for I 
thought you would in mercy have exclaimed, 
‘Then stay here forever!” Would that I 
could !’’ 

And indeed, when he did go, I missed him. 
But to return to the place whence I digressed. 
Pendarves came home time enough to take a 
ride with Lord Charles, but he took care to Jet 
him see that he expected more attention from 
him. 


That evening be challenged my husband 
to piquet; and having won back nearly the 
whole of what he had lost, positively declined 
playing any more: and, much to Seymour’s 
vexation, he weuld not play again while he 
stayed. The second night’s performances at 
Oswald Lodge now took place; but though 
Lord Charles stayed to be present at them, he 
could not help expressing his astonishment to 
me, when alone, that a modest, respectable 
gentlewoman like myself should ever have 
joined in them, and that my husband should 
have permitted it. 

**It is very well for these fiddling, frolicking, 
fan-hunting Oswalda,’’ said he, ‘“‘to Gill their 
house with persons and things of this sort, 
and rant and roar, and kick and jump, and 
make fools and tumblers of themselves, and 
such of their guests as like it; but never did I 
expect to see the dignified and retiring Helen 
Pendarves exhibiting her person on a stage, 
and levelling herself to a Lady Martindale. As 
your friend, your adoring friend, I tell you, 
that such an exhibition degrades you.”’ 

“It would do so were it my choice, but it is 
my necessity; and the fulfilment of a painful 
duty eralts rather than degrades.’’ 

ih Daty ? 

“Yes; my husband required me to act, and 
I obeyed.”’ 

“‘I understand you. Oh! what a rash, ill- 
judging being he is! But I beg your pardon, 





I now stopped, and said, ‘Hear me, Lord | 
Charlies! I believe that you can be a kind and | 
honorable man, and that you are really dis- | 
posed to be a friend to me.’’ 

‘“*To be sure—to be sure I am.’’ 


‘‘I feel, I own, your power to be my foe in | 
many essential points, but I am equally sure | 
that you can be my friend if you choose; and | 
I request you, if you value my peace of mind, | 
not to tempt my husband to renew that habit | 


and will say no more. Yet I must add, you 
are justified—but alas! what can justify him?’’ 

This conversation did not give me any addi- 
tional courage to undertake and execute my 
task ; especially as I had now reputation as an 
actress to lose, and other circumstances in- 
creased my timidity. Lady Martindale had | 
purposely reserved all her powers for this 
evening, and, as she herself said, she was very 
glad to have her performance witnessed by 


len. If Lord Charles stays some days, and and fondness for play, which he had lost, | such a judge as Lord Charles Belmour—a man 


| playsas he did to-night, I am a made man : | 


which he cannot afford to indulge, and which, 


' 


” 


whose opinion, she knew, was looked up to in 


only think of my winning a hundred pounds | I assure you, has impoverished and distressed 1) circles as decisive, with regard to beauty 
’ 


since you left us.”’ 
‘* But if Lord Charles should not always play 
as he did to-night, and you should /ose a hun- | 


us. 
“You amaze me! Impoverished!” 
‘* Yes ; we have been forced to part with our 


grace, and talents. No wonder, therefore, that 
to throw her spells round him was become the 
object of her ambition. Hitherto he had avoid- 


that the exhibition was perfect. The djalogue 
was epigrammatic, and the seenes too short to 
let the attention fag. Every word, every gee- 
ture, every look told; and the curtain dropped 
amidst the loudest applaases. 

I could only see from the side-sceme; but I 
saw enough to make me feel my own inferio- 
rity, and I went on for Letitia Hardy in a tre- 
mor of spirits of which I was quite ashamed ; 
nor could the kindest of the audience applaud 
me, except from pity and the wish to encou- 
rage me; while I saw that Lord Charles could 
not even do that, and sat silent, and I thought 
uneasy. However, I recovered myself in the 
masquerade scene, though my voice when I 
sang still trembled with emotion; and now I 
was overwhelmed with plaudits, and even 
Lord Charles seemed pleased; for, as I was 
masked, I could examine the audience. Still 
the play went off languidly, after the lively 
petite piece, and I saw I had mortified my hus- 
band's vanity, which my first performance had 
gratified. 

Much impatience was expressed for the next 
entertainment, which was Rousseau's Pygma- 
lion. Pygmalion, by the French Marquis ; the 
Statue, by Lady Martindale. This was received 
with delight; and I saw that the beautiful 
statue, whose exquisite proportions were any- 
thing but concealed by the dress she wore, ab- 
sorbed completely the attention of Pendarves ; 
and when she left the stage, apparently ex- 
hausted, how different were the look and man- 
ner with which he led her to her drawing- 
room, to those with which he had so handed 
me! 

“Why, why,” said I to myself, “did I at- 
tempt a comparison in which I was sure to fail?’’ 
But if I had erred, I had meant well, and my 
mother had approved my conduct, and that 
must console me under my want of success ; 
for, instead of winning Seymour back, I now 
saw that, feeling my rival's superiority over 
me, he would be more her slave than ever. 

The whole concluded with a ballet of action, 
a monodrame, by Lady Martindale, to which I 
was too uncomfortable to attend; but what I 
saw I thought admirable. She pretended to 
be overcome with fatigue when it was ended, 
and fell into my husband’s arms, who, in his 
alarm, called me to her assistance. I went; 
but her lip retained its glowing hue, and I saw 
in her illness nothing but a new attitude, and 
that the statue was now recumbent. Having 
been long enough contemplated in this pos- 
ture, she opened her eyes, fixed them with a 
dying look on Pendarves, and then desired him 
to lead her to her apartment ; whence she re- 
turned, attired in a splendid mantle, which 
seemed in modesty thrown over her statue 
dress, but which coquettishly displayed occa- 
sionally the form it seemed intended to hide. 

I never saw Lord Charles so disconcerted as 
he was during the whole of the time. He 
could not bear to praise the heroine of the 
evening, yet he felt that praise was her due. 
Nor could he bear either to find fault with or 
to praise me. In this dilemma, he seemed to 
think it was best to be silent; and drawing 
himself up, he entrenched himself in the ao 
sciousness that he was Lord Charlo Bel ‘ 
But while Lady Martindale le»~ 


. “aed on Seymous 
on one gide, and I on *’ ethan 0s US Wane 


awaiting the 88” nons to supper, surrounded 
by our flatte.ers, one glance at my dejected 
countenance brought back his kinder feelings, 
and turning to my mother, who held his arm, 
he said, 

‘Shall I tell your fair daughter how enchant- 
ed I was with the masquerade scene !"’ 

‘*T absure you,”’ said Seymour, ‘‘Helen did 
not do herself justice to-night; she did not act 
as well as she can act.’’ 

‘** should have been very sorry, so much do 
I esteem her, to have seen her act betier,’’ was 
his cold reply. ‘‘ Would you have your wife, 
Pendarves, perform as well as a professional 
person, and as if she had been brought up on 
the stage !’’ 

**] would wish my wife to do well whatever 
she undertakes,’’ replied Seymour. 

‘‘And so she does, and so she did; but if 
you do not love her the better (as I am sure 
you do) for the graceful timidity which she dis- 
played, I am sure I could not esteem you.” 

Lady Martindale, who watched his every 
look, now bit her lip, and Seymour did not 
look pleased. My mother owned afterwards, 
that what with pinching Lord Charles's arm, 
to see how Lord and Lady Martindale both were 
confused by the first part of his speech, and 
squeezing it affectionately with delight at the 
last, she is very sure Lord Charles carried her 
marks with him to London. I, too, could 
scarcely keep the grateful tears from flowing 
down my cheeke, which his well-timed kind- 
ness brought into my eyes; bat I saw that my 
expression was not lost upon him. 

Seymour led Lady Martindale to the head of 
the supper-table, and Lord Charles, on account 
of his rank, was forced to sit next her. “ 

** Painful pre-eminence!’’ he whispered to 
my mother, who, as I was one of the queens 
of the night, insisted on my taking her place 
on the other side. Lord Martindale seated 
himself next me, and Seymour took the seat 
vacant by Lady Martindale. As Lord Charles 
scarcely noticed her, except as far as civility 
commanded, Lady Martindale soon turned her 
back on him, and Seymour and she seemed to 
forget any one else was present. 

Lord Charles endeavored, by the most unre- 
mitting attentions, to conceal from me what 








dred pounds, what is to become of you then?”’ | horses and dismiss servants. Surely, there- 44 her, and she seemed conscious that he did 
| ’ 
‘“Psha, Helen! you are always so wise and fore, it would not be the part of a friend to | not sdmire her. Her only hope was, I believe, 


cautious ; there, there, go to sleep, and do not ; ure Pendarves to the risk of losing a hundred | therefore, to charm him at once by a coup de thea- | tened voices, and I dare say my uneasy coun- 
alarm yourself coneerning what may never hap- | Pounds a night. My lord, I throw myself on | we; and while she convinced Pendarves that | tenance was a complete and whimsical contrast 


pen.” | 
But I could not go to sleep, though I said no , 


your generosity, and say no more.”’ 


‘You have said enongh ; and the admirable ' powers, her fascinating graces were in reality | fectly easy 
more ; and | saw that our guest would proba- | wife’s prudence shall make amends for the aimed at Lord Charles: so I thought and sus- | have distressed 
_ bly upset those resolutions to which Pendarves | rashness of her husband. Besides, 1 am 20 | pected,—and though jealousy Winds, it also | 


had for some time adhered. True, he had not | flattered by your confidence in me! At last to | very often enlightens. She was to begin the 


for him alone she would exert her various 


must, he knew, distress me. But he could 
not do it; I heard every whisper of their sof- 


to that of Lord who seemed per- 

een which would 
post mem, and talked and 
laughed with every one im fils 
The lord and lady of the 


tara. 
feast, who were 
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“Billy girl,” he added, in s low and kind 
tone; “and so, I am sure, could I.” 

I then ventured to raise my eyes to his ; and 
them to sing—a custom which I usually think his expression was such, that I felt quite a dif- | 
**more honored in the breach than the observ- | ferent creature, and was able to enjoy the rest | 
ance ;"’ bat on this occasion it was welcome to of the evening. | 
me, especially as I knew that it must foratime Bat why do I enter into these minute and | 
interrupt Seymour's attention to Lady Martin- unimportant details? Let me efface them—_ 
dale. But as the hypochondriac, when he reads but no; perhaps they may chance to meet the 
a book on diseases, always finds his own symp- eyes of some whose hearts have felt the anxie-_ 


toms in every case before him, so I, in the then | ties and the vicissitudes of mine, and to them | 


existing state of my feelings, always brought | 
home every thing I heard or read to my | | 
own heart; and two of the songs which were | FOREIGN NEWS. 
sung that night accorded so well with myown The Arabia, which arrived on the 29th, brings | 
state of mind, that I felt the tears come into Liverpool dates to the 1 sth. | 
my eyes as I listened ; and during the follow- | 


The steamer Hammonia left Hamburg for | 
rate tn sighed 80 that I Rom Teoh.on, Se 1a ey ae ae oa | 

Pendarves audibly, ' wee 
imagined Ae felt great sympathy with the sen- Siced Goveal k, five of 


passengers being 
timents; and that idea increased my suffer. | ared. She was to sail again on the 19th, | 
ings :— 





300 passengers. 
The ade lans tems Valentia im relation to the | 

SONG. | telegraph cable continue to be discouraging, | 
Oh, that I could recall the day bat Mr. Hendley is of making the 


When all my hours to thee were given— € 


com 
And, as I gazed my soul away, have fluctuated, and have sold as low as £315. | 
Thou wert my treasure, world, and heaven? Mr. Lundy, one of the assistants at Valentia, — 
had started for Newfoundland, to ascertain the 
Then time on noiseless pinions flew, aie tt ae at RD Ae e | 
And life like one bright morning beamed ; range a day on which a certain code o ee | 
Joe teueemenvedion are to be sent at concerted times from both | 

P | ends, and endeavor thus to re-establish intelli- 

Which ever fresh and fragrant seemed. | gible communication. 

And are these moments gone for ever? | The London Times of the 17th says, it ap- | 
And can they ne'er return? No—nxEver. peers that the recent experiments induce the 
, | belief that the fracture or fractures, for it is | 

| thought there may be two, will be found at a 
distance of between two and three hundred , 
niles from shore. For about 230 or 240 miles | 
the depth is only 410 fathoms, and within that | 

range the distance may easily be repaired; but 





For, oh! that cruel traitor, Time, 
Although he might unheeded move, 

Bore off our Youth’s luxuriant prime, 
And also stole the bloom of Lovz. 


Yet still the thought of raptures past 
Shall gild life's dull remaining store, 
As sinking suns a splendor cast 
On scenes their presence lights no more. 


and 1,800 fathoms, where it is extremely doubt- 
| ful whether it can be repaired. The probability | 
| seems to be that it is at this abrupt point where | 
the damage has been sustained. 
Paul Morphy has turned the tide of battle in | 
his favor on the chess-board, and there remains | 
only one game out of seven to decide the cham- | 
| pionship between Harrwitz, the Prussian, and | 
the American. 
The cession of the port of Villa Franca to | 
Russia, by France, merely conveys a privilege 
similar to those enjoyed at Speazzia by the Uni- 
! ted States. 
An attack upon the Emperor of Ava is order- | 
| ed-- he having refused to yield to the demands | 
of France. 
The vintage in Portugal is said to be the 
most abundant that has occurred for the past | 
| five years. 
Reesia.—A St. Petersburg letter says that a 
‘financial plan has been submitted to the Em- | 
| peror, for the purpose of furnishing the capital 
| required for the emancipation of the serfs. A | 
| bank of issue is to be established, according to | 
_ the plan, with a capital equal to the indemnity 
_ to be paid the proprietors, the notes ultimately 
to be withdrawn from circulation by means of 
of sinking fund. There is every chance for its 
And though tha tion, with some modification. 
Mary! , oh pers ed Keen Ape e Emperor of Russia, not satisfied with | 
1 | having recalled so many Polish exiles from Si- | 
beria, has actually restored to them their | 
formerly confiscated estates. The returned | 
exiles are reinstated at once into the full pos- | 
session of their property, with the condition of 
paying for it after eighty years. Few can 
|imagine the sentiments of delight created in 
Poland at this unparalleled act of gene- 
| rosity. a 
se 7 | The Emperor Alexander is said to have made 
But “‘fairest—sweetest,”” vain would be, | up the profit and loss account of the Circassian 
To speak the love I feel for thee : war, and to have discovered that.the bargain 
Why smil’st thou as thou hearest ? _ hitherto was, and in future Vpn A will be, 
‘« Because,” she cried, “one little name | in reality, a very bad one. It is therefore, his 
Ts all X wich from thee te clain— — so the report says, to put a stop to 
: : — @ war. 
That precious name is ‘ Deanzsr. | ‘* Avstria.—The postion of the Protestants in 
: | Austria (says the Zeit of Berlin) now threatens 
wer will not, I conclude, imagine that I re- | to become donlorable. It latte eden nar 
member these songs only from having heard | that the Protestants of Hungary petitioned the 
them that night, especially as they have very Emperor for permission to form an independent 
little merit; but the truth is, I was so pleased | religious my enjoying the same rights | 
as others. uring his Majesty’s visit to that | 
with them, because I fancied them applicable | country they ques bol to a that their wishes 
would be gratified, but it is now understood 
that the request of the Protestant synod has | 
been rejected, and they have been told that | 
matters must remain in their present state.’’ 
Spaix.—A Madrid paper states that Lord | 


Malmesbury lis* given the Spanish Govern- | 


But are those raptures gone for ever ” 
And will they ne'er return? No—wnever. 


The other song was only in unison with my 
feelings in the last lines of the last verse. 
Still, while my morbid fancy made me consider 
them as the expression of my own sentiments, 
I listened with such a tell-tale countenance, 
that my delicacy was wounded ; for I saw that 
my emotion was visible to those who sat oppo-_ 
site to me. 

The song was as follows :— 


FAIREST, SWEETEST, DEAREST. 
A Sona. 
Say, by what name can I impart 
My senee, dear girl, of what thou art ? 


Nay, though to frown thou darest, 
I'll say thou art of girls the pride, 


Yet no—that word can but express 
The soft and winning loveliness 
In which the sight thou meetest : 
Bat not thy heart, thy temper too, | 
So good, #0 sweet,—Ha! that will do! 
Mary! I'll call thee ‘‘ swerrzsr.’’ 





the gentile.” who sung, and they were given 
to me. 

Lord Charles meanthile listened to the sing- 
ing with great impatience, as he had enough of 


they may be interesting. (To ue comrusvEp.) ‘oe aoe iclegati 
lature. Th wing of the 
| nominated samaidetes for 


| ciently hardened, the mould is opened, leaving 





CALIFORNIA NEWS. 


Tae E.rscrion—Frasem Rivse News 
Ussarmracroar, &c. 


By the arrival of the steamship Moses Tay- 
lor, at New Y from with the 
California mails and @ 000 in gold, we 
have late w Pacific. ‘The Califor- 


Administration Democratic ticket by 

© lange mapetny Caan bechaaiend 

a majority in the 

isco elected the People’s ticket for 

blican to 
Demoerac 


Representatives 
Congress, (Hon. J.C. MeKibben and A. L. Dud- 
Y,) against whom no opposition candidates 
were run by the Administration wing, the 
a having, at its last session, 
ill postponing the election of mem 

until next year. The point 
he Douglas Democrats is that the 
tion vides that “‘members of 
shall be elected every two years ;"’ and as th 
last election took place two 
ago, the Legislature had no power to postpone 
the election. 








the 18th, which was followed by 
severit 


The epee have held their conventions 


NEWS ITEMS. 
“Manxy."’—This name, by a decree of Pio 
Nono, can no be given to children, on 
pain of excomm n. He reserves it here- 
after, exclusively for the Virgin of immaculate 
conception. 
Tas Tea Praxt.—Elder Daniel Graves, in 
Provo, Utah, has some Chinese tea plants grow- 
thriftily. The seed was planted in July, 
1886, and the roots hare thus far successfully 
withstood the winter. 
Fsewates AND THE Mixisrry.—At the Univer- 
salist Convention, at Providence, a resolution 
the admission of females to the min- 
istry was laid over to the next session, (to be 
at Rochester, N. Y.) by a rote of fifteen 
to ten. 
Larner Iscrgass tx Woot.—The Wool Grower 
estimates an increase in round numbers of 
500,000 pounds in the wool crop of Ohio, over 


an one county, Knox, showing any 


rable decrease. 
Ar a license suit recently tried in Cincin- 
nati, a witness was called who did not taste 
the liquor, but testified itively that it was 


| whiskey he saw sold drank, for he could 


tell it a mile off. The counsel for defence asked | 
him if be drank any of it. ‘‘ Drank any of 
it!’ he answered. ‘“* Why, no; don’t you see 


I’m alive !’’ 


Geyerat Scorr has so far recovered from the 
effects of his recent fall that he is able to move 
about and transact his ordinary official and pri- 
vate business. 





in San Francisco, and, at the first ae 
they passed resolutions strongly opposed to the 
Administration in relation to its policy in Kan- | 
sas, in co uence of which the Administra- 
tion men withdrew, and have since organized | 
separate conventions and issued a separate | 
ticket. 

About 2,000 persons hare returned from | 
Fraser river since the Ist. The news from that | 
region is unsatisfactory, the water being still | 
too high to allow profitable mining. Business | 
was dull at Victoria, and property greatly de- | 


attitude. Considerable excitement was crea- | 
ted by a report of gold discoveries in Vancou- | 
ver’s Island, northwest of Victoria, and thon- 


| sands had rushed thither and staked off their 


claims, when it turned out ahumbug. Many | 
persons who had migrated to the Fraser river | 
and other gold diggin in the British posses- 

sions, had returned to California. | 

The overland mail by way of Salt Lake ar- | 
rived at Placerville on the 26th of August. The | 
first stage of the same line left San Francisco | 
on the 25th with fourteen passengers. 

New and extremely rich diggings had been 
discovered on Soda Creek, in Shasta county. 
The diggers were realizing $300 day. 

Four Indian diggings in El Dorado county 
had been nearly destroyed by fire. 

A duel had taken place between George Ten 
Johnston, Administration editor, and W. 8. 
Ferguson, ex-State Senator and Douglas politi- 
cian. The latter was shot in the thigh. 

The United States Government had com- 
menced a suit at San Francisco for the posses- | 
sion of the new Almaden quicksilver mines, 
valued at many millions of dollars, which it is 
charged is now held by a forged title. 

An unusual number of murders, assassina- 
tions, suicides, and deaths from casualties had 
occurred. 

From Orscox.—The dates from Oregon are 
to the 21st of August. 

On the 15th of August, Lieutenant J. K. 
Allen, with fifteen men, made a night attack 
upon a body of Indians on the Upper Yakima 
river, capturing twenty-one men, fifty women 
and children, and a large number of horses, 
with much other property. Lieutenant Allen 
was mortally wounded, and died the next day. 
Beyond this affair, no active demonstrations 
had been made against the Indians, though 
preparations att rapidly made for an 
effective campaign. 


How Boovs Cory 1s Mapz.—The material from 
which bogus coin is manufactured, and which 
forms so perfect an imitation of the genuine as 
to reyuire a practical eye to detect the differ- 
ence, is composed of fine tin and nickel—the 
latter ingredient serving to harden and give the 
ringing sound. The moulds are shaped like 
bal'et moulds, with two parts that open and 
shut together like shears. At one extremity a 
mould is made, composed of plaster of Paris in 
a plastic state, in a sufficient breadth to admit 
the insertion of several genuine coins, which 
are placed between the two sides and shut to- 
gether. After the plaster of Paris has sufii- 


both sides of the coin distinctly impressed on 
the two arms of the mould. The melted com- 


the entertainment, and still more of the com- 
pany, which was very numerous, and by no 
means as s@lect a it had been before. Indeed, 
at one table were many persons in whom the ob- 
servant eye of Lord Charle* 4'scovered associatés 
whose evident vulgarity made him feel himself 
‘out of his place. However, he could not pre- 
sume to break up the party; and as our inde- 
fatigable host and hostess still kept forcing the 
talents of their guests into their service, song 
succeeded to song, and duet to duet. From 
one of the latter, however, sung by a lady and 
gentleman, I at length derived a soothing feel- 
ing, and in one moment, an observation of Bey- 
mour’s, with, as I fancied, a yorrespondent and 


ment full explanations of the passages in his 
speech in the House of Lords on the slave 
trade. He disclaims all intention of offending 
the ‘noble Spanish nation’’— intimating, how- 
ever, a justification for complaints of those na- 
\ tions who have not observed the treaties on | 


the slave trade. 


Livenroon Cortex Marker, “*%t 17.—Cotton 
has advanced during the week jd ox all qualities. 
Messrs. Richardson & Spence report an advance of 
44@id, but the latter point was scarcely main- 
tained. | 

Breadstuffls declining, one firm quotes four 6d | 
lower. Corn dull. : 


| position is then run through an orifice, and 
| after cooling is taken out and galvanized. The 
| cost of grain tin, one of the ingredients, is fifty 
cents per pound, making the cost of bogus coin 
about fifteen cents on the dollar. 

Covyterrert QuaRTERs.—We hear complaints 
of the greatly increased abundance of counter- 
| feit silver coin. This is especially the case 
| With quarters and dimes, of wnich an whusual- 
ly largé number are how in circulation. They 
are well ialculated to deceive ; but are easily 
detected by holding them to the light, when 
_ the edges not covered with the pure metal can 

be discovered. On the counterfeit dimes the 
, words “‘one dime’’ are larger than on the 
| genuine. The quarters, in many cases have 
| almost as clear a ‘‘ring’’ as the genuine; in 
| others, (like the quarter eagles) the sound is 





— —— ———— 


Tuose that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain, 
Hence timely running’s no mean part 


Of conduct in the martial art. 
—Hudibras. 

p@ Unevvcatep Crircs.—Owls sitting in 
judgment on the light. 

3Z-@ A placard in the window of a patent me- 
dicine vender in the Rue Saint Honore, Paris, 
reads as follows; ‘‘The public are requested | 
not to mistake this shop for that of another | 
quack just opposite.” 


intended expressicg of countenance, removed a 
load from my heart, and my clouded brow 
became, consciously to myself, unclouded 
again. 

The words of this healing duet were as fol- 
lows :— 





DUET. 


Say, why art thou pensive, beloved of my heart? 

Indeed I am happy wherever thou art : 

My eyes, I confess, towards others may rove, 

But never, believe me, with wishes of love. 

And trust me, however my glances may roam, | 

Of them, and my heart, THOU ALONE ART THE | 
HOME. 


Lars, too late, I find, 
No faith, nor gratitude, nor friendly trust— 
No force of obligations can subsist 


Between the guilty. —Brook. 


##@- in the Talmud there is a forcible figure 
descriptive of the depth of the sea. ‘‘Step not 
in there,’’ runs the passage, ‘‘ for, seven years 
ago, a carpenter dropped his axe, and it hath 
not yet reached the bottom.”’ 

Hear not a furnace for your foe so hot 
That it do singe yourself. 


ANSWER. 


Perhaps I am wrong, thus dejected to be : 

But my faithful eyes never wander from thee : 
On beauty and youth I unconsciously gaze ; 

No thought, no emotion, in me they can raise ; 
And ah! if thine eyes get the habit to roam, 
How-van I be certain they'll even come nome! 








—Shakspeare. 
| ga Tus Wise Wirs.—She never crosseth 

ey — thy ewachnems: Geo the bee as be | her husband in the spring-tide of his anger, 

flies, but stays till it be ebbing water. Surely men, 
And visits each blossom of exquisite dyes ; po a foam, ane wane to be wrenaht epee | 
There > ef their sweetness some store for his tea Aten stati ciiilien, 
But short are his visits, and prompt his farewell : fm An en ~— oe - 
For still he remembers, howe’er he may roam, light with his om s ~~ out, m er, 
That hoard of delight which awarrs mim at moun. | the divil a wick’s in it! 
Wirn fame, in just proportion envy grows, 
The man who makes a character, makes foes. 


pe “Talking of law,’’ says Pompey, 
I'll try to believe, howsoever thou roam, | makes me think of what de ’mortal Cato, 
Thy heart's dearest pleasures await thee at home. | who lib ’mos a thousand years ago, once said : 


: ’ am lik ’ glass window, dat 
That is a charming duet,”’ cried Seymour, | De law . like s groun’ g ential 
gibs light "nuff to light us poor folks in de dar 
when it was ended; then leaning behind Lady | wlan lebbel 
Martindal i Lord Charl alling | passages of dis life ; but would puzzle de de 
- re, hisself to see through it.’ *’ 
scious eye shrunk, “Halen, I admire the 20 


‘Then trust me, however thy Henry may roam, 
I feel my best pleasures await me at noxx.’’ 





scious eye shrunk, ‘‘ Helen, I admire the sen- PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKETS. 
timent of that duet. I think, my love, we will 


Oct 4.—The supply of Beef Cattle has been 
get it: we should sing it con amore—should we 


nite large for the past week. Prices ranged from 

7 to 8}. Sheep were sold at from $3,00 to 4,00 

not!’ I could not look at him as I replied, | gach. Cows ranged from $15 to 45 formiddling and 
**J could, I am sure.’’ 


| mileh Cows. 


dead, 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky : 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The child is father of the man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 
— Wordsworth. 
g® By playing at chess we learn, Ist, Fore- 
sight ; 2ndly, Circumspection ; 3rdly, Caution, 
not to make our moves too hastily. We learn, | 
also, the habit of not being discouraged by pre- | 
sent bad appearances in the state of our affairs, | 
the habit of hoping for a favorable change, and | 
that of persevering in the search of resources. 





| —Dr. Franklin. 


ga&@ Truth is a subject which men will not | 


suffer to grow old. Each age has to fight with | 


Tue miners no longer depend on a permit to 
ascend Fraser river, but are now going ‘‘on the 
trail’’ by the way of Bellingham Bay and on 


_to Thompson's river, thus turning a corner 


around custom-house vessels-of-war, licensing 
agents, and other obstructions. 

Baxx Nores.—It is proposed to vary the size 
of bank notes, according to their denomina- 
tions, as a preventive against the alteration of 
the same. 

Cory Crop mw Onw.—The Shelby county, 
Ohio, Democrat says the corm crop in that 


a sudden descent then occurs to between 1,500 | Preciated. The Indians still held a threatening | State will be an abundant one, and thinks that 


the farmers who anticipated a contrary result 
were more scared than hurt. 

Tue Cutvese at Fraser River.—The Chinese 
who have gone to the new gold diggings have 
determined to devote themselves to catching 
the sea-slug, which abounds in great numbers 
along the shores of Vancouver's Island, and 
which, when dried, commands enormous prices 
in China. 

A Smest Privtixe Orricr.—In the town of 
Zablagen, Wurtemburg, there has been lately 
opened a new printing establishment, by 
Theodore Helgerad. All the compositors and 
pressmen are deaf and dumb, to the number of 
one hundred and sixty; eleven of the former 
are women. They have all been educated, at 
Mr. Helgerad’s own cost, to the employment 
they are now engaged in. The King has con- 
ferred on him a large gold medal for this 
great reclamation from the social and moral 
waste. 

The figure-head of the Advance, which was 
brought home by Dr. Kane after he had been 
compelled to abandon the vessel in the ice of 
the Arctic regions, has been presented by his 
relatives to the Masonic Lodge in New York 
named the Kane Lodge. 

Boston, Sept. 28.—Capt. Townsend, of the 
brig Echo, has been remanded for a further 
hearing before the U. S. Circuit Court, in Oc- 
tober, when the question of jurisdiction will be 
argued. He was admitted to bail in the sum of 
five thousand dollars. 

Precociovs.—In New Orleans, some days ago, 
Rose M’Kinney, aged seven years, severely stab- 
bed Willie Scuttle, aged five years, with a pen- 
knife. No cause assigned. 

Lexvries.—The following is travelling :-—‘‘ If 
you want to keep poor, buy two glasses of ale 
each day, amounting at the end of the year to 
$36,50; smoke three cigars, $54,75 ; keep a big 
lazy dog, $15; a vat, $4; in all, the snug little 
sum of #110,25. Enough to buy several bar- 
rels of flour, one hundred bushels of coal, one 
barrel of sugar, one sack of coffee, a good 
coat, a respectable dress, and a half a dozen 
pairs of shoes—more or less.’’ 

Governor Denver, of Kansas, in a recent 
letter to the Secretary of the Interior, fully con- 
firms the reports of the richness of the Pike's 
Peak gold mines, and advises that the land | 
be freed from pre-emption, and left open for 
all who wish to work the mines, as they are in 
California. 

Tue famous Captain De Riviere, who appears 
to have come sa‘ely through all his troubles, is 
announced, next in order, as a public lecturer. 
He was to speak in New York on Wednesday 
evening, on ‘‘ Love,’’ a subject in which he | 
may be supposed to be ‘‘ posted.’? Just as he 
was about to commence, he was arrested on 
suit of Col. Grant for sending a challenge, and 
held to bail for 82,000. The lecture being thus 
unavoidably postponed, it is announced for | 
another evening. 

Georcz Parisn, Esq., the well known mil- 
lionaire of Ogdensburg, is another remarkable 
illustration of the French proverb, ‘ water 
flows to the river.’’ His uncle, the Baron 
of Senftenberg, in Bohemia, and Knight 
of several Orders, has just died, leaving 
him beir to his title and vast possessions. 
Mr. Parish, our baron, is now in Bohemia 
making all the arrangements necessary in 
connection with the succession. He may be 
induced ultimately to fix his residence there | 
unless his attachment to his own country | 
and institutions should prove stronger than the 
attraction of feudal honors. 

A paxn of gipsies have pitched their tents 
near Columbus, Ohio, and have made several 
attempts to kidnap children from that city. 

Cxrer Justice Ecxies has received from the 
President a leave of absence for three months. 
He proposes to avail himself of it to visit 
Washington, and will start from here in Oc- 
tober. fie is as firmly convinced as ever of 
the justice and expediency of his action in 
respect to Polygamy (as indeed is every im- | 
partial person in the Territory,) and he will 
never recede one step.—Utah Cor. N. Y. Tri- 
bune. 

Disp, in Hunter’s Bottom, Ky., at the resi- | 
dence of her son, Wm. White, Sept. 14, Mar- | 

t Hoyt, aged 91 years. She was a native 
of New oF and landed at Maysville, Ky., 
70 years ago. She was the first white woman 
in Cincinnati. 

M. Manto, the singer, has written to one of 
his Paris friends, complaining of the dearness 
of everything in that capital. Hesays: ‘I re- 
ceived only #23,000 for singing at the Italian 

ra last season, and my expelses were 
35,000.’ Poor Mario! 

SpLexpip Suootise.—A duel came off on the 
18th inst., on the Metairie Ridge, near New 


its own falsehoods: each man with his love of | Orleans, La., between Mr. Geo. Wood, of the 
saying to himself and those around him plea- | «True Delta,” and Mr. John M. Brabazon, 


sant things and things serviceable for to-day, | late of that paper. Three shots were exchangd 


rather than things which are. Yet a child ap- | at forty paces with Mississippi rifles, but neither 


preciates at once the divine necessity for truth ; 
never asks, ‘‘ What harm is there in saying 
the thing that is not?’’ and an old man finds 
in his growing experience wider and wider ap- 
plications of the great doctrine and discipline 
of truth. —/riends in Council. 


A Femuixe Imrosron Aproap.—The London 
Illustrated News of September 11th, publishes 


the following paragraph in a letter from its | 


Paris correspondent, under date ot Thursday, 
September 9th. It is amusing considering that 
Mrs. Stowe is on this side of the Atlantic: 

A grand /anquet bas-blue has been given by 
the literary women of Paris to Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, at one of the chief restaurants o1 the 
Paris Royal. From this have been excluded 
all the writers of the coarser sex, with the ex- 
ception of three, who obtained admission on 
the plea of possessing feminine Christian 
names, The fortunate trio are M. Marie Ay- 
card, M. Marie Escudier, and M. Eleonore de 
Vaulabelle. 


was hit. 

Tue late Ebenezer Francis of Boston, the rich- 
jest man in New England, left no bequest to 
| Harvard College, as expected. He beqneaths | 
, $100,000 in legacies, $200,000 to each of his 
two daughters, Mrs. Mann and Mrs. Bowditch, 

and the balance of his estate he places in trust 
| for the benefit of his nine grandchildren; the 
interest, about $234,000 per year, to go to his | 
daughters. The grand total is about five mil- | 
lions. 

A Breax Discovered tx THE ATLANTIC CABLE.— | 
The workmen employed in cutting up the cable 
in the machine shop in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, found a break a short time since in the 
communicating copper wire, about three-eighths 
of an inch long, through which the saw passed 
in the solid gutta percha, showing that the dis- 
connection must hare oceurred during the pro- 

| cess of manufacture, and, therefore, leading to 
the very great probability that other similar 
lesions may have occurred in other parts of the 
cable. hat have the electricians to say in 
regard to this fact, which is reliably anthenti- 
cated? 





been soon enough stopped, and the right thing | 


_ done. 


Posracr.—The Postmaster-General has or- | 


dered that all ‘‘supplements,’’ or “ extraa,’’ 
folded within segnlar leowes of daily or weekly 
journals, not actual and bona fide editions of 
such publications, conveying intelligence of 
passing events and general news, subject the 
whole package to letter postage. 

A Vatcaste Mart.—The celebrated racer, 
Fashion, was exhibited, at the Ohio State Fair, 
last week. She had with hera blooded colt. 
She is now over 21 years old, and has won for 
her owners, at different times, @64,000. In 
1842, Fashion beat Boston. She is now owned 
»y Reeber and Keeting, of Lancaster, Ohio, who 
purchased her, three years ago, for @2,500, 

Tur Currency or Russia.—A letter from St. 
Petersburg says:—‘‘The Russian Government 
has it in contemplation to re-establish a metal- 
lic currency throughout the empire. Sixty mil- 
lions of paper money have been already called 
iu and cancelled, but it appears that a complete 
reform is to take place. The capital necessary 
for this new operation is estimated at one hun- 
dred millions of roubles, three-fourths of which, 
it is said, will be furnished by a direct loan. 
The remainder is to be completed from the 
depots of the precious metals in the fortresses 
of St. Peter and St. Paul." 

Geverat Cass has written a despatch to the 
Nicareguan dignitaries, taking high ground in 
favor of American interests in that quarter, and 
sternly rebuking the efforts to establish protec 
torates of foreign power. 

Ortical Puryomwevoy.—It will be recollected 
that an assertion made by young Wise, the 
aeronaut, that, on one of his ascersions from 
this city, he could see the bottom of rivers, 
and discern the fishes sporting in the water, 
was received with much incredulity. The same 
fact, however, has been noted by other aero- 
nauts. Mr. H. M. Spencer, who recently as- 
cended from Pittsfield, in this State, in his ac- 
count of the excursion, remarks, as a curious 
fact, that, while passing over lakes, the lilies 
and other water plants were distinctly visible, 
even to their stems, in the water, when objects 
very much larger, on land, could not be distin- 
guished. 

Tuere are conflicting reports about the Pike's 
Peak gold mines. It is said that Mr. John 
Richard had procured 235,000 of gold dust from 
the Indians of that vicinity, and other instances 
of success are related. On the other hand, it is 
said that it is very difficult to obtain the gold, 
and that the best machinery will be required, 
and that the climate is very variable and un- 
healthy, ice forming at night and the sun being 
excessively hot during the day. 

A Horse thief was detected at Indianapolis on 
Saturday last, in a singular manner. The thief 
had taken a horse and buggy left by their 
owner in the street. He took, accidentally, the 
road upon which the owner lived. The horse 
refused to pass the house. The ladies of the 
family, their attention being attracted, came 
out and took both horse and buggy from the 
thief. The thief sloped toward the city, and 
made his escape. 

Heavy Fixzs.—Henry Goulding, president of a 
bank of Worcester, Mass., has been subjected 
to a fine of 814,000 for conveying property to | 
twice that value out of his hands, to escape | 
taxation. One-half of this fine goes to the pro- 
secutor and the other half to the town. 

Tur Artantic Tececrapn A ‘‘ Siow Coacu.’’— 
The rate of travel of the comet is computed to | 
be 150,000 miles per hour, at which rate the | 
distance between Boston and San Francisco 
round Cape Horn, (10,000 miles,) would be ac- | 
complished in four minutes, or between New 
York and Liverpool in one minute and six se- | 
conds. The telegraph had better acknowledge | 
beat. 

A (irrMAN boy, only fifteen years of age, em- | 
ployed by the Postmaster at San Antonio, Texas, 
has been arrested for robbing the mail. He had | 
succeeded in getting from 850,000 to $60,000 in | 
drafts, bank stocks, and lottery tickets. He said | 
it was his intention to go back to his uncle in | 
Germany, and not use the drafts in this coun- 
try—believing they would be converted into | 
money there without any sort of difficulty. He | 
was handed a sealed letter, and asked to show | 
how he opened letters without mutilating them. 
He took out his knife and, in a moment’s time, 
opened it with the greatest dexterity, not muti- 
lating it in the slightest. 

Tue Errecr or Water on Brrsixe Tar.— | 
fhe N. Y. Tribune says, speaking of the burn- | 
ing of the Austria:— ae 

‘*Was such a catastrophe inevitable? Al-| 
most inevitable it certainly was, if a vessel of | 
burning tar was still upon the deck, and water | 
was thrown upon it. It was the fortune of the 


| writer once to hear on shipboard, many hun- | 


dred miles from land, and out of a much-fre- 
quented track of ships, the appalling cry of | 
Fire! A vessel of burning tar had been upset, 
and the liquid fire was flying in every direction 
upon streams of water dashed upon it by the 
half-frantic sailors. But the quickness, the 
presence of mind, the energy and the know- 
itedce of the captain and his first officer were | 
equal to the emergency of that terrible mo- | 
ment. The command was given, and instantly | 
obeyed, to stop the water; the next moment 
every bed, and blanket, and bed-quilt, and 
pea-jacket was thrown up from the forecastle, | 
and in five minutes the fire, which in five | 
minutes more would have wrapped the ship in | 
flames, was extinguished. Undoubtedly the 
fire on board the Austria might have been as 
easily conquered if doing the wrong thing had | 
But to these were requisite, first, know- 
ledge, second, presence of mind, and, third, | 
the power to use them. Unfortunately the 
men in places of trust on board the ocean 
steamers are not always, perhaps not gene- | 
rally, the old-fashioned ‘salts’ who sailed the 
old-fashioned ships, who knew their business | 
and never lost their balance; and even if the 
man who was sent down between-decks of the 
Austria with a bucket of tar and a hot iron was 
one of these, no knowledge and no presence of 
mind could avail him anything, surrounded, | 
as he probably was, with steerage passengers, | 
who in their ignorance and affright did pre- 
cisely the wrong thing, and did it with all their | 
might, because they were sure it was the right | 
thing to do. It was not a time to convince | 
men that there are cases where water will not | 
quench fire.”’ | 
Powox or Tue Common Toap.—It is an ancient | 
and common opinion that toads and salamand- | 
ers possess a subtle venom ; this, however, has | 
been generally deemed fabulous by those en- | 
gaged in scientific purposes. MM. Gratiolet 
and Cioes, in a report to the French Academy, 
show that there is in reality some foundation 
for the common belief, and that toads and sala- 
manders do secrete a deadly poison. These 
gentlemen innoculated small animals with the | 
milky fluid contained in the dorsal and parotid 
sostules of these animals, and found it pro- 
Suctive of fatal effects in a short space of time. 
A turtle dove slightly wounded in the wing 
and innoculated with the liquid secreted by the 
salamander, died in terrible convulsions in eight 
minutes. Five small birds inoculated with the 
lactescent humor of the common toad, died in 
five or six seconds, but without convulsions. 
The liquid of the pustule of the toad, even 
after being dried, kills birds, though not with 
the same rapidity as when fresh.— Scientific 
American, 


Swarrec Wives.—The Danville Transcript 
says:—A friend informs us that an occurrence | 
in Patrick county came to his knowledge a few 
days since, which we consider dec y rich. 
Two of the citizens of that go-ahead State, | 
having each about a half-dozen children, con- 
cluded to make a swap of an unheard of cha- 
racter. One proposed to exchange wives, but 
the other thinking Au wife the most likely wo- 
man, said he must have something to boot. 
It waa finally agreed that the one should give 


‘the other two and a half bushels of potatoes, and | 


the swap was made. This, we doubt not, is a 


, fact to which our friend can furnish vouchers. | 


| wanted at $1,69@1,70. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS# 


BREADSTUFFS—Supplies of Flour have been ~ 


coming forward quite liberally during the past ay 
week, but there has been a fair inquiry both for 


export and home consumption, and prices of super- 
fine, of which the stock on hand is now extremely 
light, have advanced 12jc ® bbl, while for extra 
and extra family brands, holders have not been 
able to realize any improvement. The sales for 
the week foot up about 8000 bbls at $5,374 @5,625 
P bbl for mixed and good straight brands, closing 
at the latter quotation; $5,874@6,25 for extra, 
and $6,25(@7 for extra family, including 1000 bble 
of ‘Diamond Mills’ extra at $650 bbl, and 
some sour at $4,75(@5. The sales to the home 
trade have been to a fair extent within the range 
of our quotations. Rye Flour is scaree, and has 
been selling in a small way at $4 @ bbl. The mar- 
ket is bare of Corn Meal, and it is wanted at an 
advance of 12j¢c @ bbl. Small sales at $4,12). 

GRAIN — There has been less wheat coming for- 
ward, and it has been in demand for milling at 
the advance noticed at the close of last week. 
Sales of 26,000 bushels, ranging from $1,20 ® bue 
for inferior, up to $1,34 for prime red, chiefly at 
$1,28@ 1,33, and $1,36@1,45 for white, incluc ing 
some lots of choice Kentucky at the latter rate 
Rye has again advanced. 4,000 bushels sold at 
T5@S83sc PF bus for new, and S5@87jec for old. 
Corn has been dull and prices have declined 3 
cents. 20,000 bushels have been sold at 91@93e 
for good yellow; SSe for good white, and 80(@86c 
for mixed Western and damaged. Oats have a 
in demand, and with limited supplies prices have 
again advanced le @ bus. Sales of 12,000 bus at 
44(@45¢ for new Southern; 45@47 for Pennsylva- 
nia, and 50c for old. - 

PROVISIONS—But very little doing. The re- 
ceipts and stocks are light, but ample for the de- 
mand. There has been no inquiry, except to sup- 

y the immediate wants of the trade. Sales of 
Mess Pork, in lots, at $18 ® bbl 60 days, and 
small lots of Prime at $15,25(@15,50. There 
is very litile of the latter description here. City 
packed Mess Beef selis as wanted for ship's stores, 
at $16@16,50 cash. Bacon—There has been but 
little doing, and no change to notice in prices.— 
Sales of 200 casks, in lots, part for the South, at 
104 @13e for Plain and Fancy Canvassed Hams ; 
Ye for Sides, and T@7je for Shoulders. 82 casks 
light Western summer cured dry salt Sides sold at 
Se, 90 days and 3 mos. The stock of Bulk Meats 
is nearly exhausted, the season being now over.— 
We quote Hams at 8 and Shoulders at 6}c; 35 
casks Sides sold at a shade less than &¢. Lard— 
There is very little here, and but little demand 
for it. Prices, however, are firm. Small sales of 
bbls at 11¢@12ce, and kegs at 124@13e, cash and 
time. Butter—There they Ae. a moderate inquiry 
at 114@13c # BH for Solid Packed, and 12@16¢ 
for Roll. 

COTTON--The receipts and stocks continue light, 
but the demand has fallen off, and the advance 
noted at the close of last week has not been main- 
tained. Sales of 730 bales, chiefly Uplands, at 
13} @l4jc ® Wh, cash, for middling and middling 
fair quality. 

BARK—The receipts and stocks of Quercitron 
Bark continue small, and it has been in demand at 
a further advance of $1 ® ton. Sales of 120 hhds 
No. 1 at $30(@31—closing at the latter rate. Tan- 
ners’ Bark is unchanged. 

BEESWAX continues very scarce, and good 
Yellow is wanted at 3le # tb, cash. 

COAL continues dull. A few cargo sales are 


_making at our last quotations, but no increased 
| demand can be anticipated for the article until 


there is some revival in the manufacturing inte- 
rests. 

COFFEE—The market is quite firm, the stock 
in first hands being extremely light, and there 
having been no further arrivals. Sales of 3500 
bags Rio at 11@12c; 1100 bags inferior do. on 
terms not made public; 1000 bags St. Domingo, 
to go out of the market, at 9jc, and 500 bags La- 
guayra at 12c @ mh, on time. 

COPPER is very dull. Small sales of Yellow 
Metal at 2lc ® th, 6 months. 

FEATHERS—But few offering, and good West- 
ern readily command 50¢ P th, cash. 

FRUIT—For Dried Apples there has been a 
steady demand, and prices range from 7 to 7jc ® 
i for new. Dried Peaches come forward ver 


| freely. Sales of 500 bush unpared halves at 11 


12¢, and pared quarters and halves at 15@18e. 
HEMP—But little here, and no transactions 


| have been reported. 


HOPS continue extremely dull, and sell only in 
asmall way at 9@12c for old crop; new is held 
at 20c. 

TRON—The demand for Pig Metal continues }i- 
mited, and prices have undergone no ch — 
Sales of 500 tons No 1 Anthracite at $20,50@21; 
200 tons No 2 at $20; 250 tons Forge at $19; and 
500 tons mixed numbers on terms not made pub- 
lie; 1800 tons No 2 Foundry sold at $19 cash. A 
sale of old Railroad Bars was made at $28, cash. 
tw doing in Scotch Pig Iron. For Bar and 
Boiler Iron prices have been steady, and there is a 
little more inquiry. 

LEA]—But little stock here in first hands.— 
Sales of 258 pigs of Virginia at 5jc # M, cash, 


| and 50 tons English on terms kept private. 


LUMBER continues extremely quiet. A cargo 
of Southern Yellow Pine Sap Boards sold at $14 
PP M feet. Sales of 250,000 extra St. Johns Laths 
at $1,35@1,40 ; 300,000 common Calais ditto at 


| $1,20@1,25 ® M. 


MOLASSES—The market is extremely quiet, 
owing to the absence of supplies. Sales 50 hhds 
Cuba Muscovado at 30(@33c, on time. 

SEEDS—tThere is a fair amount of Cloverseed 


| coming forward, and it is in good demand at an 


advance of 25c. Sales of 1000 bushels at $5,75 
@6 @ 64 pounds for prime new; $5,50@5,75 for 
old, closing at our highest figures. Timothy is 
selling in lots at $2@2,12} P bus. Flaxseed is 


SPIRITS—In Brandy very little doing, and 
rices are tem Sales of N. E. Rum at 37@ 
Sc. Whiskey is held firmly; sales of Pennsylva- 

nia and Ohio bbls at 24@25c; hhds at 234, and 
drudge at 22jc. 

SUGAR—There is a good demand for the bet- 
ter grades, but inferior sorts are neglected. Prices 
are less firm. Sales of 100 hhds Cuba and Porto 
Rico at 7} @8ec on time. 

TALLOW continues scarce. City Rendered is 
worth 10}c, cash. 

TOBACCO—There is a good inquiry for both 
Manufactured and Leaf, but the latter is generally 
held for advanced prices, and above the views of 


buyers. 

WOOL—There is a good demand both from the 
local and Eastern manufacturers, and s have 
an upward tendency. Sales of 180,000 pounds, 
from 33 to 52c ® Wh, cash, the latter rate for ex- 
tra fine quality. 


BANK NOTE LIST. 


CorReEcTED FoR THK Satvrpay Evenixe Power, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 

Philadelphia, October 2, 1858. 

PENNSYLVANIA. | Grorota. 
Solvent bks par to } dis Solvent banks 
Relief notes } dis | 
Crawford no sale | Solv bks 

New Jersey. ALABAMA. 
Solv bks par to } dis | Solv bks 1 to 3 dis 

DELAWARE. | MississipPi. 

Solv bks par to } dis! All bks uncertain 
MARYLAND. Lovistaka. 
Baltimore 4 dis | Solv bks 1 dis 

Solv bks 4 to j dis Oaio. 
New York. Solv bks 1 dis 
Solv bks par to } dis Kewyrvcky. 
MAINE. Solv bks 1 dis 
Solv bks } dis INDIANA. 
New Hawpsuire. State bank 1 dis 
1j dis 
1 dis 
2 dis 
14 dis 


1 dis 
Sovtu CAROLINA. 


Solv bks + dis Iuurnols. 
VERMONT. 

Solv bks } dis 
Connecticut. 
Solv bks + dis 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Solv bks } dis 

Raope IsLanp. 

Solv bks 

VIRGINIA. 

Solv bks 4 to J dis 
Dist. or COLUMBIA. 

Solv bks ¢ dis 
Nortu CAROLINA. Galveston 

Solv bks 2 to 14 dis! CANADA. 

' Bolv bks 


Solv bks 
Missovri. 
Solv bks 
TexnessEn. 
Old banks 
MICHIGAN. 
Solv bks 
Wisconsin. 
Solv bks 
Texas. 
Commercial and Ag- 
ricultural . 


} dis 














5 dis 
1 dis 


Tuz childhood shows the man, 
As morning shows the day. 
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se Old Dominion.” 
The Old Dominion Coffee Pot 


HAS BECOME A HOUSEHOLD WORD. 


The Old Dominion Coffee Pot 


MAKES A BEVERAGE DELICIOUS AS NECTAR. 


The Old Dominion Coffee Pot 


Tho Old Dominion Coffee Pot 


Thc Oid Dominion Coffee Pot 


The Old Dominion Coffee Pot 


GIVES A HEALTHY BEVERAGE. 


- - = - 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Thirty-five cent« a line for the first insertion. 
Thirty cents a line for each subsequent insertion. 
Double Column Advertisements—One dollar a) 

line for every insertion. 

OF” Payment is required in advance. 


WHAT THEY SAY! 


> TCHES, JEWELRY, SILVER awn PLATED | 
E.—First class goods constantly on hand. 

| The saubecriber paying cash for every article is en- 

| abled to sell goods at very low prices. Taos. W. , 
| Batty, 622 Market “treet, Philada. er11-18t 


MARRIAGES, _ 


+ — 


SIXTEEN YEARS 


WILDS OF AFRICA. 


1,000 AGENTS WANTED, 


to sell DR. LIVINGSTONE S 

AND EXPLORATIONS a ye aa 
of Sixteen Years in the Wilds of . Thisikes 
work of thrilling adventures and hair-breadth es- 
capes among savage beasts and more sa men. 
Dr. Livingstone was alone and unaided any 
white man, travelling with African aR. Ey 
among different tribes and nations, al! strange to 
him, and many of them hostile, and altegetber 
forming the most astonishing book of travels the 
world hasever seen. Allour A acknowledge 
it is the most salable book . The most 
liberal commission made to Agents, in small or 
large quantities. For particulars, address 


COMET. ‘THE SATURDAY EVENING POST |! wl 
in the evening sky with © | atay be obtained weok'y at the Periodical Depots of 
tly increasing. It is now! DEXTER & BROTHER, Now. 14% 16 Ann St.,N.Y 

attractive object inthe Ross & TOUSEY, No. 191 Nassau St., N.Y. 

there are thousands of HENRY TAYLOR, Ba'timore, Md. 
turned to it, watching the progress | BURNHAM, FEDERHEN & CO., Boston, Minas. 
made. It will be nearest the earth on SAFFORD & PARK, Norwich, Conn. 

of October. when it will be fifty-two HUNT & MINER, Pittsburg. 

{ miles distant. It will then have %. W. PEASE & CO., 28 West 6th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Erly twice its present brilliancy. Accorling | MoNALLY & CO., 75 Dearborn St.. Chionco, 1. 
‘Mr. Hall’s computation, the tail of this. A. GU NTER, No. 99 Third St., Louisyvil'e, Ky. 

on the 23rd instant, extended to the HAGAN & BROTHER, Nashville, Tenn. 

math of fifteen millions of miles. This comet | _a—Lnoe 

tnown as that of Donati, being discovered wy) now por eur To ' 
y him Jane 2nd. It was first cammeeed to | Aine. _— : Ale. 
we an elliptic orbit, and hence it was in- | J\MES DAVENPORT. s. Paw Minnesota 

ed that it is the same comet which ap- ihe Mela nae 

fin 1827. But more accurate observa- FR cy dealera generay throughout * 
lead to the opinion that a parabolic orbit pprwreenserthoanenn 
will better represent the motion of the comet | 
than an elliptic. If so, this conspicuous 
visitor does not belong to our solar sys- 
tem, is now within it probably for the first 











Cc} Marriage notices must always be accom- 
| panied by a responsible name. 





On the 2let ultimo, by the Rev. A. C. Thomas, | 
~ Tuomas J. Torser, U. 8. Navy, to Miss Sv | 
ina 
On the 2ist ultimo, by the Rev. Geo. 
Mr. Georce Horrmas, to Miss Exaza 
| Harman, both of this city. 
| On the 26th ultimo, by the Rev. F. T. Cailhep- 
per, Mr. Vatentins W. Brown, Jr. to Miss Ma- 
nia A. Bexper, both of Camden. 
On the 23d ultimo, by the Rev. Mr. Mann, Mr. 


SOUTH CAROLINA!! 


Assevasz, 8. C., Aug. Zist, 1858. 

, Mears. FARREL, HERRING & CO., 

| Philadelphia. 
Gentlemen—The close attention whieh oar own | 





sera B. 








HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 
Will cure Liver Complaint, Nervous Delility, | 


time, and will soon leave it to visit some other. 
Notwithstanding the progress that has been 
made in astronomy, as little is known about 
comets now as when astronomy was in its in- 
fancy. The most that has been done is to de- 
termine the periodicity of some of them, but 
regarding their character and the causes of the 
appearances they present, science is as 
much at fault as when they were first observed. 
Over twenty of them are known to be periodical, 
or belonging to our solar system with various 
s of revolution. At this time there are 
three visible, one only, however, Donati’s, with- 
out the aidPof the telescope. One of the telescopic 
comets is Encke’s, which revolves around the 
sun in the short period of 3) years (forty 
months) with nearly the regularity of a planet, | 
and which, when most distant, or in aphelion, 
is not beyond the orbit of Jupiter. The third 
is a new comet, and is said by astronomers to 
have no resemblance to that of 1,536, or the 
famous ‘‘comet of Charles the 5th,’’ with 
which it was first thonght to be identical. It 
is now in the circle of perpetual apparition in| 
our latitude, or revolves around the Pole with- | 
out setting. There have been recorded by as- 
tronomers about seven hundred comets in all, | 
of which the orbits of about one hundred and 
eight have been calculated. 
volutions vary from three years to several 
thousand years. Some approach in their peri- 
helion so near to the sun as to be heated to a 


like a great many other suppositions, this may 
be very erroneous. Although the number of 


The periodic re- | 
| CI 
| friend ef the sick man, tho world renowned DA- 


| VIS'S N i 
white heat, as some suppose, though possibly, | . pores ab pceneee aly d 


comets is so large, there are comparatively few | 


which appear to the naked eye; only about 
fourteen in a century. But, to the telescope, 
hardly a year passes without the observation of 
one or more. In 1840 four were seen, in 1548 
there were eight. 

Professor Mitchell, of the Cincinnati Observa- 
tory, has been observin 

ves the following description of it. He says 
t has been steadily approaching the earth, 
and in a direction so nearly coincident with 
the visual ray, that but for the reliable com- 
putations of astronomers, might well excite 
anticipation of some fearful collision with our 
own planet. Indoed, throughout the present 
month it seems to have been plunging down- 


the comet, and he | 





ward so exactly towards the earth, that it | 


scarcely changed its apparert place among the 
fixed stars by a quantity larger than two or 
three times the apparent diameter of the moon. 
‘It will reach ite nearest approach to the 
sun in a few days. 
rapidly up to the close of the first week in Oc- 
tober, when it will put on its most splendid ap- 
nee, and will then rival in grandeur the 


ous comet of Halley, at its last return in | 


1836. The comet will soon commence to change 
direction, at first slowly, afterward more rapi:l- 
ly, as seen from the earth, when sweeping 
swiftly round the sun, it will regain those dis- 
tant regions of — wherein a vast proportion 
of its orbit lies far beyond the reach of telesco- 
pic vision.” 

The Professor calls attention to a nelulous 
ring, half way around the nucleus, with a diame- 
, ter varying from 18,000 to 24,000 miles, incase 
it is entire. Through the vast depth of nebulous 
matter composing the tail, the faintest tele- 
scopic stars shine with undiminished bright- 
ness. 


ACOUSTIC TUNNELS.---ANOTHER WONDER, 


In these days so full of wonders as the elec- 
tric — the railroad, the daguerreotype, 
and a dozen other startling inventions, the 
— is constantly, as in the days of Saint 

at Athens, seeking for ‘some new 
ar reater than the last. As the trans- 
mission of intelligence in a short time seems 
now the order of the day, I beg leave to send 
you a copy of an article from Doctor Dicks’s 
works, on the subject of Acoustic Tunnels for 
the transmission of sound, believing that great 
improvements can be made in them, especiai- 
ly since the discovery of gutta percha, and that 
we may be able some time or other to fa/k to 
John Bull across the great Atlantic Ocean. Ex- 
periments were made in Paris by M. Biot on the 
transmission of sound through air in very long 
tubes, and through solid bodies. These exyeri- 
ments were made through long cylindrical 
ipes, which were constructed as conduits for 
ountains to embellish the city of Paris. With 
regard tothe velocity of sound, it was ascer- 


} 
| 


Its brilliancy will increase | 





| 
| 


tained that its transmission was ten and a half | 


times as quick as through the air. The 
pipes were over one thousand and thirty- 
nine yardsin length. M. Biot was stationed 
at one end, and a friend at the other; they 
heard the lowest voice so perfectly as to hear the 


words and keep up a conversation on the sub- | 


ject of the experiments. They wished to de- 
termine the lowest point at which the human 
* voice seemed to be audible, but could not ac- 


complish it; words spoken as low as when we | P 


whisper a secret to another were understood, 


| Roasting rib. # Bb 


so that not to be heard there was but one researce— | 


that of not speaking at all, Between a question 
and answer the interval wes not greater than 
for the transmissie: of sound, 
the experime=¢ through one thousand and 
thirty =fnme yards was about five and a half 
seconds. Reports of a pistol fired at one 
end occasioned a considerable explosion at 
the other; the air was driven out of the 
pipe so as to give the hand a smart blow, 
and to drive light substances, out of it to 
the distance of half a yard, and to extinguish 
a candle. Don Gautian, another = savan, 
proposed to build horizontal tunnels, widening 
at the remoter extremities, and found, at the 
distance of pearly half a mile, the ticking of a 
watch could be heard far better than close to the 
ear. He calculates that a series of such tun- 


The time in| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


nels or pipes would convey a message nine | 


hundred miles in an hour. 
such tunnels must be obvious, they might be 


The advantages of | 


laid between railroad stations: across rivers, | 


and even between cities. The day will probably 
ecome when they will be perfected #0 as to be 
used as much for long distances as they are 
now in many large manufactories, and even in 
dwellings, on a small scale, and known as 
speaking tubes, L. W. G., in Press. 


Fexxy Marrimoxtat Apventvre.—A Paterson 
paper tells a funny story of a matrimonial ad- 
venture that occurred in New Jersey: We learn 
that there is a report that a girl by the name of 
Catharine Maria May was to have been married 
to Andrew E. Bush, at Yawpough, Bergep coun- 
ty, on Saturday night, the 4th ultimo. The 
company was all assembled and the ceremony 
about to take place. The minister aud bride 
were waiting the arrival of the happy-to-be- 
made young man. He waa soon e-pied coming 
toward the house dressed for the occasion, and 
arrived at the gate where he was met by her 
father, who prevailed on him to go back, and 
would not allow him to enter the house. After 
this the party sat down to supper, after which 
the girl was married to John Odell who had 
been invited as one of the gues*:. 


the regular physicians in five years. 
fore conscientiously recommend them, and do say, | 
I would not be without them in my family for any | 


| Virginia 


IN 


Dyspepsia, etc., ete. 
Oj” READ WHAT IS SAID OF THEM. 49 
G. W. BOWEN says: 
Anyperson, Inp., Jan. 16, 1857. 


“Your Bitters give general satisfaction. I know 
their virtues, and have the first case yet to hear of 


| where they do not give entire satisfaction. I could 


get you numerous certificates were it necessary, 


| but in this community their virtues are fally es- 
| tablished. 


I am positive I sell more of them than 
is sold of any three patent medicines in this coun- 
ty. 
from them in six months than I have received from 
In can there- 


amount.’ 


For sale at the Principal Office, 418 Arch Street, | - 


Philadelphia, Pa., and sold by druggists and store- 
keepers in every town and village in the United 


States, Canadas, West Indies and South America. 


at 75 cents per bottle. 


THE OXYGENATED BITTERS have no equal 
as a tonic medicine. They contain no alcohol, and 


| are especially adapted to the delicate constitution 
of females suffering from debility, or from any de- | 


rangement of the natural functions. 
“T HAVE NO FAITH IN QUACK MEDTI- 
NES.’’—Nor have we, friendly reader, but that 


t 


faith. Sold by druggiste. 


ASTHMA.—Any medicine which will alleviate 


the paroxysms of this dreadful disease will be 
hailed with joy by thousands of sufferers. The 


certificates which accompany Jonas Whitcomb's | 
Remedy, are from the most reliable suurces, and | 


attest to its wonderful power, even in the most se- 
vere cases. See advertivement. 


THE STOCK MARKET. 


Correcrep FOR THE Sarurpay Evesine Post, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 

The following were the closing quotaticns for Stocks 

on Saturday ‘ast. The market c\osing firm. 


Bid. Asked, 

LOANS, 
86 prct, 1856 
ae "62 


Rid. Asked. 
| RAILROAD STOCKS & 
LOANS. 
— | Pennsylvania KR R 
Ist mort bonds 
Ba “ “ 


_ 2nd 
* coupon "7481034 1034 stock 
932 982! Cam & Amboy 6 
103 1034| pr et bonds 1964 
9 


¢ stock 
— | Reading R R 6 
pr ct bonds 70 


mort 6’s 4 
“ 7) , 6 
| stock 
Phila, Wil & Bait 
stock 
6pretioan 60 100 
coupon 79 79%),Chesa Val RR 78 334 
we WS | Tioga RR . % 87 
643 ba? | Will’ms & Elmira 
* 1886 107 7’s lst mort 
pret 94 | 2d - 
” 93} stock 
| Catawissa 
| Heaver Meadow 
stock 55 
preferrat iO pret 58 
North Pefma R K 
stock 8 
6 pr ct loan 574 58 
Phil Ger& NorRR 
stock f3t 58} 


U 


me 67 _ 19 1 

ro “ ie] 

in 4 ‘ 

Phi.a6 prot 
a ‘a new 


tts 6 pret 

. 6 coupon 

All’gy City 6 pret 
«County “ 

RK RK issue jl 
o county 6 pret 

Penn KR issue 85 

Penn 6 pret 100 
> 5 “* coupon %§) 

5 o 90 


4s) 44 


#9 
“ 


6) 


79 
91 


‘> 804 
92 
= 70} 
23% 23; 
83} 84 
364 


35 
1004 
35 


734 


49 
19 
ot 


stock 
Lehigh Va!iecy RR 
mort 6 pr ct 


51h 


oo 
é Sot 
Tenn 6 pret 904 92+ 
5 


ry 


Kentucky 6 pr ct 
Missouri 6 “* 
Oho i 
N Caro ina 6 


40 
10 
6: 


f g 
Indiana State 5 pr ct 89 
Ca. State 7 pr ct 
new bonds 
N York City 6 pret — 
BANK STOCKS, &c. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
North America 137 137 
Phiade phia 116 
“ar & Mec 59 
43 
57 


a 
49 | 6prctiloan 

58 | Minehr!! R RE pr 

28 et loan 

7? | Harand Lan KR R 

3s stock 58 
15 bonds ’83 94 
11a} L. Soper'ail RR 

77 

65 


stoc 
Long Isiand R R 


Commercial 
N Liberty 
Mechanics 
Southwark 
P Township 
ensington 
Girard 
W estern 
Man & Mech 
Commerce 
Tradesman's 
City | 
Conso idation 
Commonwea th 
Corn Exchange 
Germantown 
Pittsburg, Pittsb’g 6 
Exchange * 
Kentucky Ky. 
Northern . 
Louisville “ 
Farmers 


60 
58g 


stoc 
bonds 
— | Erie R R stock 
254; Hudson River R R 
214| N ¥ Centra i 
24 — 
57t 60 _ 
58 | Michigan Southern 23} — 
— | CANAL STOCKS AND 
ney : LOANS. 
120 | Sch’il Nav 6 pr ct 
109 | onn "82 
1184 123 | imp.6 pret 
Union, Nash,Tenn 100} }004] = stoc 
Planters * 100 101 | preferred 
NO Gas Licht 123 125 | Lehigh Nav stock 
Com & R K Bank {| mort6 pr ct 
Vicksburx 7 ‘Th |. seri . 
Washincton Gas | Morris Conso’d 
Light Co 22} 23 | preferred 
Lehigh Zine 14! Ches & Del 
New Croek ‘| bonds 
New Grenada #| Union 
N America Ins'noe 4 | _ bonds 
N Liberties Gas |} Sus & Tidews 
Southwark & Frank- | bends 1978 
ford RR St O68 
904 | 


95 
25 
12 


Michigan Central 
I linois ” f 





1184 
107} 


1 
, 
t 
134 1 
“ 


eT 


Bonds 


PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS, 


Correcrep WEEKLY. 
JONES’ SALOONS, 727 and 729 Arch Street, 
MEATS. 
Beef. | Mitton. 


| Leg, Loin, Chop .4 Ib9 al0 
Neck 6ia 8 


14 
i6 | Breast and ! 
12 al4 , Young Lamb, whole 83 334 
wall W hoie carcase ae 


Siro steak 
R = - 
Chue 
intes 
corned 
Poncwee, smoked 
40K, each 
Shin 


Kidney “ 
‘ves "deel, ¥? b 
Lam). 


Fore quarter 
Hind =“ 
hop, 
alive 


jeocs 
Ra nave!s 
hb 4 
10 
124 
124 
lo 


8ai0 ip oot. 
62 075 | yee 
3liasqe echo 

gee) | Cutlet 

8 al24 | Sweetbread, exch 
9 orr. 
Young Pics | 
Sait and fresh, b 

75 a374 | Feet, # set 
1,00n1,25 | Tripe, @ ib 
4 b) 10ai2 | Lard “* 
shead,each 25 4837 | Hams, s iced 
| Bologna sausages 


VEGETABLES. 
12 | Carrots, dozen 
Bermuda potatoes, ; Do do, # 
basket 1,25 | Com pot's,@ bus 
New pot's(N J), # Onions, bus 
bas $1,00a1,25 | Ez pants,each, 12 al8 
Swoet potatoes b 6¢ | Tomatoes, baskt ot 
Corn, @ basket 7 | Squashes, @ baskt 374a624 
Cabbages,@ head 8 al0 | 


FRUIT. 
Appies, 
[i 
Jo 


5a 
14 alé | 1.75 

10 al2 
18$a25 
4a8 
1 al3 
l4al5 
16 a20 


Cc 
c 


Onions # rope 10 
¥ roe 6a8 


85a97 


 bkt 
hi pk 
finest 


2,0002.50 | Cantelopes 
25 aSl | Watermelons 
$3 25 | Sickle Pears & qr pk 


POULTRY AND GAME. 


Spring Chickens, # | Reed Bird # doz 
air SO a8? | Rail @ doz 

Chickens, @ pair 75 01.25 | Chickens, #@ 

Teal # pau 62 al, | Sqb Pig’ns, pair 


SHELLFISH. 


10 ads 
5” 


Oyaters ( Absecom) 
t 


t 
Do, Sad M 
Morris River C 


y™M 


50 a75 , Terrapins (Che 
16,.@a20.0 | Del) 
ove, | Lobsters, bi) 
10,00 a!2.00 | Clams,M 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
28 a35 | B ue Fish, B 
22 ava \ Sait do, 
le a2e | Mackere 
6a 8 | Sm‘kd Herring, bunch 
a6 | Honey, 2 
124 | Smearcase, cake 


s & 
6,00 08,00 
10 


2,00a2,50 


Butter, fh 
Roll “ 


Haiubut, ® 


NEW YORK (MARKETS. 

Oct. 2.—BREADSTUFFS—Flour unsettled; 
aales of 8000 bbls at $4,95@5,10 for State, $5,60 
(@5.70 for Ohio, and $5,30@5,70 for Southern. 
Wheat very dull and nominally I(a2ec lower. 
Corn heavy, 15,000 bushels sold at 6¥9@73je for 
white and 9¢c for yellow. Pork steady at $16,90 
al7 for messand $14,75@14,90 for prime. 

COTTON—We quote as follows : 

New York CLASSIFICATION. 

Uplands. Florida. Mobile. N.O. & Tex. 
il il ll 11 
134 134 13} 133 
13} 13} 14 14} 


Ordinary 
Middling 
Md ‘ing fair 


A A OLE EL, OLE A OO 


In my own case I have received more benefit | 


fail to relieve | 
| pain if applied according to directions, faith or no 


N 


| COVERY, from the earliest period to the present 


| By Frank B. 
| Napoleon, &c. 


| 
oot | 


9 | 
iM) Lily | 


ot) 


80 | 


las | 


iN ¥ do, & bbl, 10,00 13,00 | 


| Feascis Baoreu, to Sopmu F. daaghter of John 


Spielberger, both of this city. 

On the 23d ultimo, by the Rey. A. Atwood, Mr. 
Witvtam N. Doax, to Miss Marrtpa Parx, both 
of this ~~. 

On the by the Rev. Richard Newton, 
D. D., Mr. Ricmarp haown, te Miss Axuz Or- 
LEY. 

On the 25th ultimo, by the Rev. Wm. Douglass, 
Mr. Jonux D. Seveuus, of St. A ine, Fla. to 
Miss Saran A. of Mr. J. Dorsey, 
of this city. 

On the 27th ultimo, by the Rev. John Chambers, 


Mr. Cuarves C. Warwick, to Miss Maxy Morni- 
son, both of this city. 


DEATHS. 
CS” Notices of Deaths must always be accom- 
panied by a responsible name. 





On the 25th ultimo, Mrs. Mary Brown, aged 
36 years. 


On the 24th ultimo, Mrs. Exizaweta Moraay, | 


aged 66 years. 

On the 24th ultimo, Mary, relict of the late 
Capt. Chas. Hilbourn, sged 78 years. 

On the 28th ultimo, Frevringe V. Frisanp, 


| aged 22 years. 
th ultimo, Mrs. Hannan Evans, aged 


97 


On the 27 
83 years. 
On the 27th ultimo, Tuomas Ke.ty, aged 46. 
On the 28th ultimo, Mr. Josera Bexnett, aged 
57 years. 
On the 28th ultimo, WiLLiam Froyrp, aged 33. 
On the 28th ultimo, Etiza Ann, wife of F. W. 
Armstrong, aged 24 years. 
On the 26th ultimo, Mrs. Cuarity Price, aged 
71 years. 


On the 26th ultimo, Miss Annie E. Brawicay, | 


aged 18 years. 

In Camden, N. J. on the 25th ultimo, Mrs. Ra- 
cueL, wife of H. Copeland, aged 60 years. 

On the 26th ultimo, Jane ANDERSON. 





AN UPON THE SEA,.—A HISTORY 
OF MARITIME ADVENTURE AND DIS- 


time; giving a detailed account of Remarkable 

Voyages of —— n in all ages of the world. 

oodrich, author of the Court of 

One volume, 8vo.; illustrated with 
Price $3. 


FROM THE PRESS: 


A wonderful History of Man on the Ocean, with 
his thrilling achievements.—Presbytertan. 


150 engravings. 


} 
| 

The subject of the voiume is one of the most in- 
teresting.—V. O. Picayune. 

Very interesting, comprising the achievement of 
all the great navigators and discoverers.—V. O. 
Delta. 

A book of unusual interest and value.—Nash- 
ville Pairiot. 


Truly interesting and instructive.—-Norfolk 
Argus. 

We know of no work more satisfactory to the 
reader of cultivated mind, and at the same time 
more intelligible to the unlearned.—iVorth Ame- 
rican. 

The publication of this work is a substantial ad- 
dition to the standard literature of the times, that 
can hardly fail to be amply repaid by the pub- 
lic of both Hemispheres.— Washington Star. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
oct9-3t 22 and 24 North Fourth St., Philada. 


N OFFER TO THE LADIES TO 
F SUIT THE TIMES,—THE LADIES’ 
VISITOR, published monthly in the City of New 
York, is the CHEAPEST LADIES’ PAPER 
IN THE WORLD! Each number contains 
an Original Story, the Monthly Fashions, Receipts 
for the Housekeeper, with other interesting mat- 
ter. Price for single copy, Fifty Cents a year; but 
as we wish to put it into the hands of the million, 
we offer to any lady who will procure subscribers 
for it, to collect of each subscriber 25 cents, ani 
retain one-half of the money for her services. In 
this manner each subecriber will get the paper aé 
half the advertised rates, and the Lady can maks 
from $2 to $4 a day. 
It is nearly three vears since we commenced the 
publication of the VISITOR, and during this time 











affairs have required since the fire, has hitherto 
| prevented us from writing you about the Safe. 
On cceasion of the fire, 19th July, by which we 
| suffered a large loss, our store with a number of 
other buildings was consumed. The Safe of your 
manufacture, which we had in the store, was ex- 
posed to a most intense heat, as is well at- 
| tested by the effects on its strong iron frame, 
| which from its flaked and scaly appearance looks 
| as though it had been heated for a long time in a 
'farnace. The Safe, with heaps of molten glass, 
and kegs of nails, fused inte a mass, fel) into the 
cellar, surrounded by burning materials, and 
| there was suffered to remain (as the contents had 
been removed before the fire reached us) antil the 
2nd of August, 14 days afterwards. 
The difficulty in cutting it open with the best 


tools that could be procured, convinced us of its | 
power to resist the attempts of burglars, and when 


it was opened, we found the interior, to the asto- 
nishment of all, entirely uninjured by fire. 

This test has so fully convinced us of the capa- 
bilities of your Safes, that we would not part with 


the one we have in use for a large sum, were we | 


debarred the privilege of getting another. 
Respectfully yours, 
R. H. WARDLAW & SON. 
Henrnixe & Co., 34 Walnut Street, 
makers of Herring’s Patent Fire Proof Safe, the 
most reliable Fire Proof Safe now known. 


| 


FARREL, 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE WINTER. 
HE AUBURN PUBLISHING CO., 


WISH TO EMPLOY CANVASSING AGeENTs in | 
every County of the United States and Canada, to | 
obtain subscribers for GOODRICH’S xew HIS. | 


|, TORY, GEOGRAPHY ayp BIOGRAPHY or ALL 
NATIONS, anp tne ILLUSTRATED ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA or ANIMATED NATURE. Early 
application will secure profitable employment 
near home, and free from risk. 
O> For Circulars containing full particulars, 
| write at once to E. G. STORKE, 
|} It Prsiisaine Agent, Auburn, N. ¥. 


T. MARY’S HALL,—The Forty Fourth 
Term of this Institution will begin on Mon- 
day, the Ist November (All Saints’ Day). 
Punctual attendance is required, that recita- 
tions may be held in all the classes on the follow- 
| ing day. 
Apply for admission to the Bishop of New Jer- 
sey, at Burlington. oct9-4t 





URLINGTON COLLEGE.—The Twen- 

ty-Fourth Term at this Institution will be- 

gn on Monday, the Ist November (All Saints’ 
ay). 

Punctual attendance is required, that recita- 
tions may be held in all the classes on the follow- 
ing day. 

Apply for admission to the Bishop of New Jer- 
sey, at Burlington, or to Rev. Hobart Chetwood, 
Rector. 

September 30, 1858. 


oct9-4t 


TO THE READER! 
HAS THE REVIVAL REACHED YOUR PLACE? 


WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE PASTOR'S GIFT; 


CONVERT’S MANUAL, 


Embracing an outline of Christian duty. By Rev. 
A. Joy, A. M., a work which every new convert 
and all church members must have. It isendorsed 
by the most distinguished divines of all denomina- 
tions, and is entirely unsectarian. It is a headsome 
12mo volume of 312 pages, with a steel engraving. 
Price only 75 cents. 


RPADER! 





many ladies have supported themselves handsome 
ly by canvassing for it. The price is so low almos: 
every one will take it. As no Lady who has pu: 
forth a vigorous effort has failed of success, it is 
worth a trial by all females out of employment in | 
these hard times. Specimen copies sent free to 
any part of the United States. Direct all commu.- | 
nications to Miss LAURA J. CURTIS, 
oct-4t Care of CURTIS & CO., New Yerk. 


WANTED. | 
AGENTS, to sell a fine Ste# Plate Engraving of | 
THE CRUCIFLXJON- The Engraving will be | 
sold wholly #y Canvassers. For particulars, ad- 
dres« D. H. MULFORD, 
oct9-4t 167 Broadway, New York. 
GENTS WANTED—$5 to $15 per day 
tA profit—infallible success—all may apply.— 
Send a red stamp, for particulars, to EARL, 129 
Franklin St., N. ¥. oct9-4t 


NORE EYES,—The very worst cases of Sore 
\.) Eyes cured for $1. Send and get a bottle. 
This has been never known to fail once in a thou- 
sand. Full particulars sent by return mail. 

Address Dr. W. HERTSEL, 
Shirleysburgh, Huntingdon Co., Pa. 


Rlm€ 
JMLCINES 
ot SAR 

3,,5 TUD! Oat 

L[ SP es8 Copstllsn 

<—~ PHILADELPHTA,: 

This ARM and HAND are so perfect imitations 
of nature that the wearer’s loss is quite unnoticed 
The joints of the elbow, wrist, fingers and thumb 

| are all gracefully moved by elastic tendons, and | 
rendered useful to the utmost extent. | 

THE PATENT LEG has been in use 12 years, | 

| and the inventor has received (over all competitors) 

| fifty most honorary awards from distinguished and | 

| scientific societies in the principal cities of the 

| world; among which are the great Mepaxs of | 

| the Wortp’s Exuisitions in Lonpox and New 
York. Nearly 3,000 limbs in daily use, and an 
increasing patronage indicate the satisfaction ‘‘Pal- 

; mer’s Patent’ has given. 


It 











A 
\ 





Pamphlets, giving fall information, sent gratis — 


to every applicant. B. FRANK PALMER, 
oc 10-ly 376 Chestnut St., Philada. 
ERVOUS MAN! CURE YOURSELF! 
DR. GERSHOM HUFF, of Lexington, 
Ky., recently conductor of the Electro-Therapeu- 
tie Institute, Richmond, Va., now of New York 
city, has made nervous maladies for many years 
his special study. He will furnish the purchaser 
of one quart bottle of his “ELECTRIC BALM,” 
(price $2,) ample instructions for its preparation 
and use, a reaily successful remedy for all diseases 
originating in a disordered condition of the nervous 
system. Address DR. GESHOM HUFF, Empire 
Water Depot, 410 Broadway, or at his Labora- 
tory, 63 Carmine St., New York. oct2-2t 


You can de gvod and be well paid for your time 
by cire«mting this workin your section. Our terms 
to agents are very liberal. For particulars send 
for our circular. A copy of the work will be 
mailed to any address, post-paid, on receipt of 
twenty-five three-cent stamps in a letter. 
Address WENTWORTH, HEWES & CO., 
Publishers, 


oct2-5t 86 Washington St., Boston. 





AGENTS WANTED, 

In every County in the United States, to sell the 
VERY BEST BOOKS Published in the the Coun- 
try. A small capital only is required, and a profit 
of from $3 to $5 per day can te realized by indus- 
trious, persevering men. 

Our Publications are useful, in\eresting and in- 
structive, commanding large sales wherever offered. 

For full particulars, address 
LEARY & GETZ, Publishers, 
No. 224 North Second Street, Phila. 


ACCURACY & DURABILITY, 


On AMERICAN MANUFACTURED 
WATCHES. 


au28-3m 





_ The Old Deminion Coffee Pot 


| 18 A FRIEND TO DYSPEPTics. 


The Old Dominion Coffee Pot 
The 6id Deminion Coffee Pot 
MAKES WIVES GOOD-NATURED. 
The Old Dominion Coffee Pot 


The Old Dominion Coffee Pot 


SENDS SMILES TO THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


The Old Dominion Coffee Pot 


PREVENTS MATRIMONIAL DISCORDS. 


The Old Dominion Coffee Pot 


GIVES the ARABIAN BERRY in PERFECTION. 


The Old Dominion Coffee Pot 


IS BASED OW SCIENCE AND COMMON SENSE. 


The Old Dominion Coffee Pot 


18 USED BY ALL GOOD HOUSEKEEPERS. 


The Old Dominion Coffee Pot 


IS MANUFACTURED UNDER THE PATEXT 
POR THE UNITED STATES BY 


ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILRGY, 


| 117 & 119 South Tenth St. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


far For sale by Dealers in Housekeeping 
Articles, and Storekeepers generally. 


NEW BOOKS FOR AGENTS, 
| SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
WANTED.—An Agent in every County, to 
, im the sale of beautifully ILLUSTRATED WO ° 
| Circulars, giving full information, with Terms to 
| Agents, and a full list of my Publications, sent on 
| application. Address, 

DUANE RULISON, Publisher, 
sr4-tf No. 33 8. Third St., Phila., Pa. 





LEASE TO READ THIS.—If you want 
employment, send at once for Mr. SEARS’ 
CIRCULAR TO BOOK AGENTS. Our Publica- 


tions are considered among the most saleable. 


181 William Street, New York. 





jly24-3m 
\ AGIC LANTERNS of every description 
1! —$12, $16, $18, $23—A large assortment 
of Scriptural, Astronomical and Temperance 
Slides, beautifully painted, to which we invite the 
attention of teachers, superintendents of Sunday 
Schools, and public lecturers. 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
McAllister’s Priced and Descriptive Catalogue 
(containing full directions for the use of the Magic 
Lantern,) sent by mail, free of charge, to all parts 
of the United States. oct2-2t 


$l Local and Travelling, in all the Southern 
and Western States. A new business and a pay- 
tng one. Call, or address for circular, 
8. J. BESTOR, 
Dealer in Watches and Jewelry, 
33 South 3d St., Philadelphia. 


PER DAY. -AGENTS WANTED— 


oct2-tf 


BOOK AGENTS! 


contents, and Superbly Colored Plates. For | 
circulars, with full ———-, apply, if you live | 
East, to HENRY HOWE, 102 Nassau Street, New | 
York; if you live West, the same, 111 Mat S*., 
Cineinnati. <anlstf 


THE PHILADP“PHIA PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL ¢* BINET, 922 Chest. _ 
nut St., estabtied by FOWLER, WELLS & 

CO., is oref day and evening for examina- 


tions and -#le of Books and Journals. Books sent | 
by reearn of mail at lowest cash prices. Catalogues | 
sent gratis. erl8-3m | 


HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED TO EIGHT. | 


Persons wishing to find a good home and school | 
for misses, between eight and sixteen years of 
age, will receive Circulars of this school, upon ap- 
plication to the Principal, 





! 


sr25-3t MISS FRANCES W. ALLEN, | 
AMERICAN WATCHES, 
We have now on hand an assort- 


ment of the celebrated an anort: Oy 


Lever Watches. They possess great advantages | 
over the English or Swiss, being less complicated, | 
more durable, and not so liable to get out of order. | 
For keeping time they are unrivalled. Personsin | 
want of a good Watch are invited to call and ex- | 
amine them. Also on hand an assortment of Eng- 
lish and Swiss Watches, Jewelry and Silver Ware. 
CASSIDY & BALL, 
No. 12% South Second St., Philada. 


MOTHERS! 





je5-tf 


| 











Warranted superior to the Imported Watch of same 
cost, for Durability and Accuracy of time. Ad- 
mirably suited for Conductors and Engineers on 
Railroads, and all others requiring Correct Time- 
keepers, the Waich being stronger made and less 
liable of being put out of order than any Watch 
made. Also, ENGLISH and SWISS WATCHES, 
of every description, WHOLESALE and RETAIL, 
at the very lowest prices, and sent to any part of 
the United States. J. LADOMUS, 

| er4-6t 61S Market St., corner of Decatur. 





MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!!! 


Don’t fail to procure Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup for Children Teething. It has no equal on 
earth. It greatly facilitates the process of teeth- 
ing, by softening the gums, reducing all inflam- 
mation—will allay all pain, and is sure to regulate 
the bowels. Depend u it, mothers, it will give 
rest to yourselves, and relief and health to your 
infants. Perfectly safe in all cases. 

This valuable preparation is the prescription of | 








FURNITURE. | 
PRICES REDUCED. 





LARGEST AND MOST SELECT ASSORTMENT 
or 
FIRST CLASS CABINET WARE) 
IN THE UNION, 
524 WALNUT STREET, 
Opposite Independence Square, Philadelphia, | 
GEORGE J. HENKELS, 


my29-6m Formerly of 173 Chestnut Street. _ 





AVING FUND—NATIONAL SAFETY 

i) TRUST COMPANY, Watnut Street, | 

South-West corner of Third, Philadelphia. All 

Investments in First Class Securities. Interest, 

Five Per Cert. Open every day, and on Mon- 

day and Thursday evenings till 9 o'clock | 
ar18-26t 


one of the most experienced and skillful female | 
Physicians in New England, and has been used | 
with never-failing success in millions of cases. 
Sure to give immediate relief to infants suffering 
om wind colic. 

Millions of bottles are sold every year in the 
United States. It ts an old and well-tried remedy. | 


PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS A BOTTLE. 


None uine unless the fae-simile of 
CURTIS & PE 8, New York, is on the out- 
side wrapper. 

Sold by T. W. DYOTT & SONS, Philadel- 
phia, a | by Druggists throughout the world. 
au21-13t 


fr 


| 





LL THOSE WHO AREAFFLICTED | 
with any CHRONIC DISEASE considered | 
incurable, will receive a Letter giving informa- 


tion which will insure a speedy and permanent | 


cure by sending their names and one stamp (to | 

pre-pay postage) to DR. E. B. FOOTE, the 

celebrated Chronic Physician, and author of ‘‘Me- 

dical Common Sense,"’ Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
erl8-13t 

ISH ERMEN—If you wish to catch any kind 

of Fish as fast as you can pull them out, get 

's Secret Art for Catching Fish, sent for $1. 

N. R. GARDNER, Peace Dale, R. I. 


Address, post-paid, ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, | 


| 


} 
WANTED, to sell RAPID SELLING, Valuable - . 
Family Works, at LOW PRICES, WITH INTERESTING | 677 Broadway, New York City. 


] 
| 


J. W. BRADLRY, Pablisher, 
48 North Fourth Street, 


Philade!phia. 
Copies sent by mail on receipt of the price, $1, 25. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
From among the hundreds of favorable notices, 
from the most respectable journals of the country, 
of our cheap edition of ‘‘ LIVINGSTONE’S TRA. 


VELS AND EXPLORATIONS IN AFRICA,” 
we take the following :— 


It abounds in descriptions of strange and won- 
derful scenes, among a people and in a country 
entirely new to the civilized world ; and altogether 
we regard it as one of the most interesting books 
issued within the past year.— Daily Democrat, 

= edition for the peo 


Paterson, N. J. 

It is emphatical! ple ; 
and, judging from the rapid sale with which it is 
meeting, it is fully appreciated by them.—CaAris- 
tian ceman. fon. 

The book is having a great run, and will be read 
by every reading man, woman and child, in this 
as well as other lands.—Ashtabuda (Obie) Tele- 
graph. 

The work is finely illustrated, weil printed and 
firmly bound, thus answering in every respect the 
demand for a ular and che ition of the 
‘* Journeys hes in th Africa.’’ 
Those of our readers who would have a delightful 
book for reading at any hour will not be disap- 

| pointed in this work.— Unsted States Journal. 


With truth we can say that seldom is presented 
to the reading public a work containing such a 
vast amount of solid instruction as the one in 
question. The volume is handsomely illustrated, 
and presents that unique appearance of exterior 
for which Mr. Bradley's publications are noted. — 
Family Magazine. 

This interesting work should be in the hands of 

| every one. Its interesting pages of adventures 
are full of instruction and amusement. Ten thoa- 
sand copies, it is stated, have been sold in one 
month. —Awndurn Americon. 


Dr. Livingstone’s Travels and Researches in 
South Africa appear to great advantage in this 
edition, which is undoubtedly the edition most ac- 
ceptable to the reader who reads for practical in- 
struction and amusement.—Saturday Post. 

The edition of Dr. Livingstone’s Travels, pub- 
lished by J. W. Bradley, is just what it saaperte 
to be. Like all of Mr. Bradley's publications, it 

| is excellently gotten up.— Tioga Agitator, Pa. 

Wecancommend the edition of Dr. Livingstone’s 
Travels, published by Bradley, of Philadelphia, as 
every way worthy of public patronage. Its excel- 
lence and its eheapness recommend it over all 
others.— Frank Leslie's Magazine. 





CAUTION.—The attention of the Publisher has 
been called to spurious editions of this work, put 
forth as ‘‘Narratives of Dr. Livingstone's Travels 
in Africa.’’ Ours is the only cheap American edi- 
tion of this great work published, and contains all 
the important matter of the English edition, which 
is sold at six dollars. 

| N. B.—Send for our List of Publications, which 
includes some of the most popular and salable 
books published. It is sent cS to any part of the 
United States. sr25-tf 


VVVFVIVVBVY 
| SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS, 


Our new Descriptive Catalogue, of sixty octavo 
pages, embracing a larger collection and better 
variety of Standard, Historical, Biographical and 
Miscellaneous Books than that of any other book- 
| selling establishment in the country ; also, contains 
| greater inducements than ever before offered ; 
mailed free to any address. Send for a Catalogue. 

ANS & CO., Publishers, 


D. W. Evans, 
J. H. Preston. 


jly31-eowst 


TO DEALERS IN OIL CLOTHS. 


The Subscriber, having superior facilities for 
manufacturing FLOOR, TABLE, STAIR and 
CARRIAGE OIL CLOTHS, is now prepared to 
offer great inducements to buyers from all parts of 
the country. A large stock always on hand. 
Warehouse 229 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

THOMAS POTTER, Manufacturer. 

N. B.—Orders from all parts of the country soli- 


cited, and great care taken in filling them. 
au28-2m 


JONAS WHITCOMB’S 


REMEDY FOR 


ASTHMA, 


CATARRH, Kee COLD, 
HAY FEVER, a 


Prepared from a German recipe, obtained by the 
late Jonas Whitcomb, in Europe. It is well known 
to have alleviated this disorder in his case, when 
all other appliances of medical skill had been aban- 
doned by him in despair. In no case of purely 
Asthmatic character, bas it failed to give imme- 
diate relief, and it has effected many permanent 
cures. Within the past two years this remedy has 
been used in thousands of cases, with astonishing 
and uniform success. It contains no poisonous or 
injurious properties whatever, an infant may take 
it with perfect safety. 


JONAS WHITCOMB’S REMEDY 
is prepared only by 


JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., 
27 Central Street, Boston, 


and sold by all Druggists. One Dollar per Bottle. 


For sale in 
New York, by HEGEMAN & CO. 
“ SCHIEFFELIN BROS. & CO. 
Philadelphia, by HASSARD & CO. 
a“ FREDERICK BROWN. 
Baltimore, by WM. H. BROWN & BROTHER. 
“ J. P. POLK. 
Chicago, by J. H. REED & CO. 
Cincinnati, by J. D. PARK. 
St. Louis, by HENRY PETTES 4 CO. 
Louisville, Ky., by SUTCLIFFE & HUGHES. 
New Orleans, by SYME & PROVAN. 
Augusta, Ga., by PLUMB & LEITNER. 
Savannah, by A. A. SOLOMAN & CO. 
srll-cow3t 





AGENTS WANTED—To sell 

e four new inventions. Agents have 
made over $25,000 on one—better than all other 
similar Send four stamps and get 50 


=< 
mfrachst EP : fic BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


| C\OMETHING TO DO—The subscribers 


nts of either sex in every town 
which pays from $20 to $25 
for return postege, for full 


will employ 
and city, in a bu 
per week. Send stamp 


particulars. 
oot2-6t S. M. MYRICK 4 CO., Lynn, Mass. 





* 
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Dit and Humor. 
ee 
BOB WADDEN’S HORSE TRADE. 


“You know Bob Wadden, I guess,” said 
Uncle Mike. 

“ Not that I recollect,’ I replied. 

“ Well, Bob was an amazin’ hand at tradin’ 
horses, and generally came out ahead, too. | 
pever knew him really girdled and the ander- 
brash cat but once."’ 

“How was that, Uncle Mike?’’ 

“Why, you see, Bob had been gettin’ a gray 
horse in some of his dealins, that was jist 
about as nice a horse to look at as ever put his 
nose through the rack sticks ; he was a human 
lookin’ horse, and nothin’ shorter; he was al- 
ways lookin’ arter stars, and carried his tail 
like the national flag on the 4th of July; but 
he wouldn't work—he was above it; he'd al- 
most stop when he saw his shadow followin’ 
hitn for fear he might be drawin’ it."’ 

*** Now, then,’ says Bob, ‘some individual 
is bound to be picked up.’ 

‘So makin’ an excuse that old Gray’s shoes 
wanted fixin’, he sent him to the blacksmith’'s, 
harnessed up his t’other horses, hitched them 
to a wagon load of stone, drove down to Sam 
Hewitt’s, stopped before the door, took out the 
mear horse and harnessed up the gray in his 
place, went in, took a drink and waited around 
till some feller should come along who want- 
ed to speculate. He hadn’t waited long when 
he seen some feller comin’ down the road like 
all creation, his horse under a full run, while 
he was sawiu’ the bits and hollerin’ ‘ wo, 
wo!’ with all his might and mair. He ma- 
naged to stop him after alittle by Sam Hewitt’s, 
and turning him around, he come up a slap- 
pin’ his hands and in a tearin’ passion with his 
horse.”’ 

“** He’s never ready to stop,’ says he, ‘that 
horse ain't; an’ though he's the best horse | 
ever owned, yet I’m determined to get shut of 
him.’ 

‘Well, jast then, out comes Bob, and 
mounted his wagon, just as if he was goin’ to 
drive off, when, says he, ‘Hallo, stranger, 
perhaps you'd like to deal with me for a steady 
one !’’’ 

“*Why, yes,’ said the stranger, ‘I would 
like something a little more quiet than that 
go-ahead, snap-dragon rascal of mine.’ 

**So Bob looked at the sorrel, and found him 
a square-built animal, his eye full of fire, and 
every muscle in play.”’ 

*** Well,’ says Bob, after a few words with 
me, ‘there’s my gray—here’s your sorrel; 
what's your proposition ?’ 

““*Now your talking,’ said the stranger, 
examining the gray as he stood hitched to the 
load of stone; ‘I'll give you sorrel and the 
best forty-dollar cloak in my wagon for the 
gray? 

‘<< Done,’ said Bob, ‘just unhitch.’ 

‘*Neither of them asked t’other questions, 
*cause neither of them wanted to answer any. 
The horses were exchanged. Bob had got his 
cloak, and the stranger got into his wagon, 
took up his lines, and biddin’ ’em good-bye, 
was about tostart, when gray put a stop to it, 
and wouldn't budge a hair. Im vain did the 
stranger whip and coax—not an inch could he 
get. There sat Bob, laughing in his sleeve, 
almost ready to burst, to see how the stranger 
was trying to start and couldn’t. Not a word 
did the stranger say, however, but after he had 
got quite tired, and had given up trying it any 
more, he came and sat down on the horse- 
block. Bob thought he might as well be going ; 



























































































































































A PLEASANT EXCURSION. 


Srewarp, Apprve Ixsuur to Ixzcry.—" Will either of you gentlemen dine on board? There’s a capital hot dinner at three o'clock.” 




















K. N. Perpsr, Eeq., ow tae Comer.—These 
heavenly bodies resemble snakes in being al! 
head and tail. They are unlike snakes in hav- 
ing a very fiery appearance ; red snakes, much 
to the regret of naturalists, being astonishingly 
rare. Comets lead a very irregular life, and 
are a scandal and disgrace to all their connec- 


tions. 





AMERICAN BEAUTY. 


The Newport correspondent of the Boston 
Courier, whose initials (‘‘G. 8. H."’) vouch 
that he is one of the most competent of 
judges as well as the most graceful of writers 
to treat of such a subject, writes thus of the 





We have seen the eagle descend from a | characteristics of American female beauty :— 
great height and take the newly-acquired | « * * . * * * * * 
means of subsistance from the industrious | put there was something that outdid them 
hawk, flying away from the astonished bird | 41); and that was a beautiful face I had the 
as quickly as he came. Before the hawk re- | pleasure of sitting opposite to. I shall not 
covers the ordinary use of his senses, the eagle | give you the least intimation of the name or 
is lost to sight, and not particularly dear to | whereabouts of the owner of this face; suffice 
memory. The efforts of the comet are attended | i¢ to say that she was a wife and a mother, 
with the same disgraceful success. Watching |}and thus wearing on her brow the perfect 


his opportunity, he rashes down when the sun 


thing apart from them; and taking from that 
unsuspecting luminary as much fire-wood as 
would last him, if frugally used, twice the 


country—wasting incredible quantities of light 
display. He has the unblushing audacity to 


very much shorn of his splendor, and present- 
ing a very ordinary appearance indeed. When 
sufficiently near, he repeats his disgrace, and 
provides himself with a new tail. Comets fre- 
quently rise to that pitch of vanity and ex- 
travagance, that they will unfeelingly sport 
two, three, and even six tails, at one and the 
same time, flaunting them in the very face and 
eyes of the injured sun. 
overtakes the offender; six-tailed comets are 
never seen but once.—Anickerbocker. 





A Noewance Asatep.—Jack Larboard, a dis- 
abled sailor, undertook to cultivate and deco- 
rate his grandmother’s flower garden in front 
of the old mansion house at Wellfleet. The 
daisies, and the dandelions, and the daffy- 
downdillies were springing up beautifully, to 
the great delight of the crippled floricuiturist. 





80, picking up the ribbons—‘ go along,’ says 
he. The sorrel turned his head and looked 
back at him, as much as to say, ‘don’t you 
wish I would?’ but didn’t stir or pull. In vain 
Bob coaxed and patted ; sorrel was there and 
wasn’t anywhere else.’’ 

** Well, I reckon it’s my turn to laugh 
now,’ said the stranger; ‘I suppose you'll 
call again when you come to town.’ 

“'Oh, never mind,’ said Bob, ‘sorrel will 
go, or else you couldn’t get here with him.’ 

“**Oh, yes,’ said the stranger, ‘you can 
start him if you'll only bring some shavire® 
and kindle a fire under him, as I did.’ 

“Then he laughed agin, and when I came 
away, they were playin’ a game of vards to 
see which should take '’em bot ~ 


Tue Beavtr For ss rs Cmaps 
; - as retain lor the p in 
ae for a breach of promise of marriage ; 
@hen the brief was brought him, he inquired 
whether the lady for whose injury he was to 
seek redress was good-looking. ‘‘ Very hand- 
some, indeed, sir!’’ was the assurance of He- 
len’s attorney. ‘‘ Then, sir,’’ replied Lee, ‘I 
beg you will request her to be in court, and in 
@ place where she can be seen.’’ The attorney 
promised compliance ; and the lady, in accord- 
ance with Lee's wishes, took her seat in a con- 
splouous place. Lee, in addressing the jury, 
did not fail to insist with great warmth on the 
“abominable cruelty’? which had been ex- 
ercised towards ‘‘the lovely and confiding 
female’’ before them, and did not sit down 
until he had succeeded ip working up their 
feelings to the desired point. The counsel on 
the other side, however, speedily broke the 
spell with which Lee had enchanted the jury, 
by observing that his learned friend in de 
scribing the graces and beauty of the plaintiff 
had not mentioned one fact, namely, that the 
lady had a wooden leg! The court was con- 
vulsed with laughter, while Lee, who was 
ignorant of this cireurhstance, looked aghast ; 
and the jury, ashamed of the influence that 
mere eloquence had had upon them, returned 
a verdict for the defendant.—Fblson’s Law and 
Lawyers. 


Portive 4 Ratuer Five Porrr Upon It.—The 
prosecating attorney of one of our Maryland 
counties is a gentleman who evidently believes 
in the effect of eloquence in juries. In prose- 
euting a murderer, and in stating the case to 
the jury, he adverted feelingly to the sad fate 
of the prisoner's victim, and said: “Gentle 
men, the poor victim of this man’s hellish 
malice was suddenly ushered into the presence 
of his God; without warning, with no time for 
preparation, he was sent unanointed and an- 
annealed, either to enjoy the rewards of the 
blessed, or to suffer the annoyances of the 
@amaned |'’ — Anickerbocker. 


But an immense cat of the masculine gender 
eommitted depredations in the premises almost 
nightly, scratching up the roots, tearing off the 
stalks, ©. At length, embracing his oppor- 
tunity, Jack, w“h a sudden lunge of his spade, 
nearly deprived the~trnder of its entire cau- 
dal elongation. ‘ Where. my cat?” sharply 
inquired its lady owner over the way. ‘Ah, 
ha!’? said Jack, ‘‘he’ll not trouble me any 
more. I caught him this morning, unshipped 
his radder, set him off before the wind, and 
viow me if he’ll ever be able to steer his way 
back again.’’— Post. 





Preasant Scexz ix a Court Roou.—The fol- 
lowing ludicrous scene took place in a New 
York Marine Court, between two gentlemen of 
the bar—the one rather fat, and the other 
rather small :— 

Brother Fat—(To the Court.)—‘‘I don’t care 
what Mr. says; he is only a mosquito, 
and I don’t mind the sting.’’ 

Brother Small.—‘‘I beg your pardon, Mr. 

; but it is a fact in natural history, that 
mosquitoes never sting hogs.’’ 

Brother Fat.—‘‘Is it so, Mr. ? then 
you had better inform your acquaintances of it, 
they'll be glad to hear of it.’’ 

Brother Small—‘‘ Allow me then, Mr. . 
to communicate the fact to you, among the 
first.’’ 

Here the Court, amid a roar of laughter, 
called the gentlemen to order. 


Scraytrric Parapoxes.—The water which 
drowns us as a fluent stream, can be walked 
upon as ice. The bullet which when fired 
from a musket, carries death, will be harmless 
if ground to dust before being fired. The crys- 
talized part of the oil of roses, so grateful in its 
fragrance—a solid at ordinary temperatures, 
though readily volatile—is a compound sub- 
stance, containing exactly the same elements, 


and in exactly the same proportions, as the gas | ecteen Aiden ta eid aig of 


horses known as Dongolas, and much admired | 


with which we light our streets. The tea which 
we drink daily, with benefit and pleasure, pro- 
duces palpitations, nervous tremblings, and 
even paralysis, if taken im excess; yet the 
peculiar organic agent called theine, to which 
‘tea owes its qualities, may be taken by itself 
(as theine, not as tea) without any appreciable 
effect. The water which will allay our burning 
thirst, augments it when congealed into snow ; 
so that Captain Ross declares the natives of the 
Arctic regions “ prefer enduring the utmost 
extremity of thirst rather than attempt to re- 
move it by eating snow.’’ But if the snow be 
melted it becomes drinkable water. Neverthe- 
leas, although if melted before entering the 
mouth, it assuages thirst like other water, 
when melted in the mouth it has the opposite 
effect. To render this paradox the more strik- 
ing, we have only to remember that ice, which 





melts more alowly in the mouth, is very eff- 
cient in allaying thirst.— Blackwood. 


Oe ee 


i ean - oneenaite-cmere — 


At ae en ERE Ie 


is so distracted by his many cares as to see no- | 


length of his natural life, flies away to his own | 


and heat, as he goes, in vulgar and ridiculous | 


come back again, after a few years, sometimes | 


But justice at last | 


crown of womanhood. Vain would it be for 
me to attempt to convey to you the charm of 
this countenance by any enumeration or inven- 
tory of its features—by telling you of the rich 
dark hair, so massive and yet so soft, and 
| braided as Raphael would have braided it—of 
the steel-gray eyes, spirited and sweet, under 
such eye-brows and eye-lashes as would have 
| made any eyes handsome—of the clear, pellu- 
, cid complexion, as de icate as it is poasib'e to 


be and not lose the charm of health—of the | 


| pure and sculptured lines of the cheek and 
chin—of a mouth gently grave in repose, but 
easily rippling into the most dazzling smiles. 
All this gives you no notion of the sweetness, 
the purity, the refinement, the gentle-hearted- 


| this lovely face, and threw over it a charm not 
borrowed from form or color. And her dress, of 
simple white muslin, high in the throat, with 
purple ribbons, could not have been im- 
proved if a committee of artists had pre- 
scribed it. 

Ihave been somewhat about the world, my 





dear C., and as you know I have an eye in iny 


| head; and I assure you there is nothing on | 


earth so fine as American beauty in its rarest 
and highest type—such as was here before 
me. Its leading and characteristic trait is that 
of extreme refinement ; of fineness in its literal 
and exact sense, as opposed to coarseness. In 
no country so often as in our democratic Ame- 
rica will you see faces that look as if they were 
the perfect result of many generations of the 
mom select and fortunate influences. This 
peculiar Cherm is often found in such excess, 
| as to become almeet a defect; from its so ine- 
| vitably suggesting fears of evanescense and 
| early decay. 

Why should I not be permitted to ravea 
little, in this absurd way, upon the subject? 
Why should beauty gather all its tributes 

| from lovers, poets, and boys? Why may not 


| 





lay an offering on this altar’ 
is there like that of the human face? 


he sums up the deprivation of his blindness, 


ment, his losing sight of the “‘ human face di- 
vine :’’ no lightly-considered or chance-gathered 
epithet. Had the light of day again visited 
those dim orbs, can we doubt that their first 


| or at least ceasing to be young, that our sensa- 
tions if less strong are finer, more ethereal if 
less tumultuous. The serene emotion which 
| the sight of beauty now awakens within me | 
would not exchange for the more impetuous 
| fervors, the coarser thrills, of twenty-five. 
| Certainly I never looked upon a new-blown 
rose with a more passsionless admiration than 
upon this fair young creature who had crossed 





| my path but for a moment, and yet thrown | 


| upon it a perennial satisfaction; for if a 


| ‘thing of beauty’’ be ‘‘a joy forever,’’ how | 


| much more is a being of beauty. 
, 
A Goop Pack ror tie Free Love Lapirs to 
| Emcrate To.—The country around Berber, 


_in Egypt. They are black, with four white 

feet. The women, according to Charles Didier, 
| arecent French traveller, are remarkably beau- 
tiful, and enjoy a considerable amount of liber- 
ty, for, as their husbands are frequently away 
on business, they like to cheer their solitude 
‘by visitors. Perhaps this is the reason why 

divorces are so frequent at Berber; and there 


} 
| 


ness, the ethereal peace that breathed from , 


| mature age, long tried and trained by life, | 
What beauty | 


Milton in that pathetic passage in which | 


puts last, and as the climax of his bereave- 


CLEANING SEED WHEAT. 


John Johnson, of Geneva, one of the most 
thorough and successful farmers in this coun- | 
try, as all our readers know, says that he quit | 
raising chess trenty-eight years ago—by never | 
sowing it. He has not raised a bushel of it in | 
all that long period on his extensive wheat 
farm. Thirty-seven years ago, he obtained | 
eight bushels of chess in every hundred of | 
wheat. His mode of cleaning seed is the same | 
in substance that we have practiced thirty 
years ago, but will bear repetition, and we 


| 


therefore give it as recently described by | 


him :— 

My plan is to take out the fanning-mill rid- 
dies, some call them screens ; 
one only a screen—it takes out mustard-seed 


and cockle in part. After the riddles are out, | 


take off the shaking rod, or at least the one 


nearest the wings or fans; then let one man 


turn the wings or fans by the crank or handle, | 


as usual; let another pour the wheat into the 
hopper from a basket or any other vessel—a 
tin pail answers very well—let him pour the 
wheat in regularly and not very fast, if much 
‘chess. Let the man turning, keep up a steady 
wind; he need not turn very fast. 


| choose, to take back the clean wheat as it 
' comes down from the mill, and I will guaran- 
| tee that every chess seed will be blown ont. 


The man pouring in the wheat ought to be the | 
| boss, to make sure that the man turning does | 


| not slack up too much, or that he don’t stop | the teat in strong alum-water twice a day, for | 


_ turning until the wheat and chess are all out 
| of the hopper, else it may fall down among the 
clean wheat. 


| blown out with the chess. As considerable 
| will lay on the cockle and mustard screen, 
when that is going to be put down it is safest 
, to scrape back the upper part with the hand, 
because if there is chess anywhere among the 
wheat, it will be there. 


| made entirely free of chess, unless three chess 


seeds should be sticking together, which is | 
sometimes the case with the top seeds on the | 


main stalk, in that case there may be such left 


in the wheat, still a little more wind will blow | 


them out. If any man will try it and cannot 
do it, send for me, and if I cannot do it to 
l perfection, I won’t ask them to pay my travel- 
| ling expenses. 

| Wehave met with many farmers who as- 
serted that they sowed perfectly clean seed, 
jand yet bad an abundance of chess—but on 
closely examtaing such seed, spreading it out 
thinly, we coula always find plenty of the 
seeds of chess; sometimes svough to make ten 
| thousand grains in a bushel, and yet pass en- 
| tirely unnoticed by a casual observer. Travel 


ling once with a friend who “believed in | 


| 


| chess,’’ we offered to prove to him that all 


dence of a good farmer we were about to call 
on. The wheat was accordingly called for and 


| closely examined—handful after handful, but | 


| no chess could be found! ‘‘ What,’’ said we 
| at last in despair, ‘‘do you never raise any 
'chess here? I do not find any.’’ ‘‘No!’’ 
was the emphatic answer, ‘‘no chess grows 
on this farm! We never saw any—we have 
cleared the farm of such foul stuff long ago— 
and we find it never grows unless it is sown .”’ 


A Remepy ror Heavas.—S. Hall, of Auburn, 


| of aloes, assafoctida, flour of lavender, fenyeek, 


| rose-water, saltpetre, sarsaparilla, spirits of | 


| mitre, anise seed, camphor gum, and three- 
| fourths of an ounce Spanish flies, all put into a 


jug containing one quart of alcohol. The quan- | 
| tity to be given is one teaspoonfal every other | 


| morning—give nine times.—Raral New Yorker. 
| Iyvertep Poers.—A correspondent of the Wis- 
| conain Farmer says that in 1802, his father set 
| two bar-posts, cut of swamp white-oak, the 

stick being split into halves, and one set in- 


| verted, the other not. The latter was decayed 


Agricultural. — | 


| Ate™ ror tHe How Crormna,—Last May my | 
| hogs were attacked with Hog Cholera, and upon 
| mentioning it to a frien 1, he spoke ofa sugges 
| 
| 


tion published in a Cincinnati paper, advising 
the use 


strong solution—all the water wonld bear, and 


of alum. I procured some—made a 


lrenched all I found with the disease upon 

them, and gave to the let (about 100 head) a 
; pound of pulverized alum in some mill feed 
each day for two weeks, by which time all re- 
| maining seemed healthy. Out of twenty-two 
| drenched with one pint of the solution to each 
—administered with the assistance of a rope 
behind the tusks, and a horn with small end 
sawed off—I lost tive head, and with the excep- 
tion of two, the remaining seventeen appear to 
have entirely recovered to a healthy, thrifty 
condition. Some of those which have recover- 
| ed, were in the last stage—vomiting, with the 
red blotches on the skin, and bleeding at the 
nose, Which I have always considered the last 
stage of the disease. The above is but little 
cost, and if it is as successful as with me, is 
well worth the trial. J. T. Wanrpsr. 
field, Ohio, in Country Gentleman. 


oe) ring- 


Werns ror Pasprve Swive.—A lady farmer in 
New Hampshire boils the weeds, which her 
little boys collect about the premises, then cuts 
them up and adds a little bran and the kitchen 
slops, and feeds the mixture to her pig. It 
likes the feed and thrives upon it, and she 
thinks that weeds thus boiled are worth as 
much as the same bulk of potatoes. It is very 
common to feed weeds to pigs, but we never 
heard of their being boiled for the purpose be 
fore. Many kinds, they eat heartily, raw, and 
any useful disposal of them is to be commend- 
ed.— Country Gentleman. 





| ~ ’ .. . . 
| Sors Necks op Oxgy.—Every farmer is aware 


| that the necks of working oxen are apt to be 
| come sore in wet weather. To prevent it, oc. 
| casionally rub a little tallow on the yoke and 
bows. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. = 
WRITTEN POR THE SATURDAY EVENING PO 
&. 
T am composed of 26 letters. re 
My 1, 13, 15, 14, 5, is one of the Eastern Stat 
My 2, 3, 3, 2, 14, is an island west of Scotland. 
My 3. 2, 1, 22, 9, 10, 7, 5, is a town on the 
coast of England. 
22, 20, 19, is an island west of Scotland. 
6, 14, 8, is a famous volcano. ‘ 


My 4, 
My 5, 
My 6, 
ern States 
2, 18, 23, 26, is a bay west of Florida. 
9, 3, 2, is a town in Hindostan. 
2, 20, 20, 19, 6, 4, 14, is a town in Sumner 
county, Tennessee. 
My 10, 23, 5, 14, 14, 4, 14, 5, 22, is aw range of 
mountains in Italy. 
11, 10, 14, 7, 5, is one of the Ionian Islands. 
y 12, 5, 2, is am island in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago. 
13, 20, 23, 22, is a range of mountains in 
Europe. 
14, 13, 23, 20, 5, 22, is a division of Italy. 
y 15, 22, 20, 15, 23, is a town in Suffolk county, 
Long Island. 
16, 17, 25, 16, 5, 22, is a large river in Asia. 
y 17, 22, 15, 17, is one of the grand divisions of 
the earth. 
y 18, 15, 20, 19, 14, is the capital of Lombardy 
and Venice. 
My 19, 25, 14, is a cape on the east coast of the 
United States. 
20, 4, 18, 19, is the capital of Peru. 
21, 20, 16, 4, 5, 3, 22, is a kingdom of Africa. 
2, 23, 2, 4, 14, is a country of Europe. 
3, 24, 22, 2, is a city in Italy, famous for its 
leaning tower. 
y 24, 6, 8, 20, 15, 17, was the ancient name for 
Italy 
My 25, 2, 25, 6, 5, 22, is a seaport of France. 
My 26, 3, 7, 2, is a gulf on the west coast of Tur- 
key in Europe. 


My 7 
My §. 
My ?, 


° 
- 
° 
* 


My whole is the name of a celebrated Prima 


Donna. COAST SURVEY. 
Beaufort, N. C. 


ACROSTICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
I am composed of 11 letters. 


My 1, 2. 11, 7, 4, is a species of salts. 
My 2, 7, is « river in Jtaly. 


—Uscful Receipts. — 


Tus Way To HAVE Fresn Tomators Wrrnorr 
Ser-Sxauive Cays.—Some afternoon, when you 
think everything will be killed with frost at 
night, pull up your vines that are loaded with 
green tomatoes, and hang them in the cellar; 


I call the lower | 


Have a | 
boy, or a girl, or a man, or a woman, if you | 


If the wheat is 60 pounds to! 
the bushel or over, very little, if any, will be | 


Now, if this is done | 
precisely as I direct, and if the wheat is not | 


N. Y., says that the following prescription is a | 
sure cure for the heaves :—One half ounce each 


is a singular custom @onnected with them. If | twenty years afterwards—the inverted one, 


the first husband repent, he can, although re-! wien he last visited the place forty years after 
married, take back his first wife; for this pur- | , iting, was az sound as ever. 


pore, he need only repudiate the second. But , 
, there is a very singular feature connected with . 
this: during the few days demanded by legal | known peach trees to grow four feet in a year 
| exigencies, the first wife has the right to choose | when planted onthe margin of a barn-yard, 
‘a provisional husband. If he please her she | and others every way else alike, away from the 
adheres to him, and thus the fickle husband, | barn-yard but eight inches. Fine crops of 


| who so recently had two wives, suddenly finds peaches and apples may be had by setting the | 


j himself without either. trees around such yarda. 





Facrr Trees yearn Bars-Yarvs.—We have | 


| they will ripen off finely. I took some from 
my cellar last Christmas day, that were very | 
| nice. | 

{[J. C. Norton writes as above to the N. E, | 
Farmer. It is exactly as he says. The toma- 
| toes may be pulled off the vines if need be, 
and laid on the cellar floor, and will gradually 
ripen—though probably not so well.—Fd. Sat. 
Eve. Post. } 

How vo Start Yeast.—A lady in Minnesota 
wishes to know how to start yeast. 
my way. 


I will give | 
Boil a handful of hops in about a | 
quart of water ten or fifteen minutes, strain it | 
boiling ; put in a couple of handfuls of flour, | 
| Stir it up, set it where it will be moderately | 
warm. It will ferment and work all the lumps 
out. Itis generally ready for use in about a 
week or ten days. Put it in a jug and cork 
tight. Shake well before using.—(Cor. of Prai- 
rie Farmer. 

Leaking Cow's Trats.—A correspondent of 





the New Engfand Farmer says, dip the end of 


several days, and the leak will cease. 

Morus 1x Carpets.—The following remedy is 
better than camphor or any other volatile re- 
peller. Wring out a crash towel, and spread 
it smoothly on the carpet, wherever moths are 
suspected or detected. Then iron it dry with 
_a hot iron, repeating if necessary. The hot 
| steam will penetrate the carpet (not injuring 
the color at all) and kill both worms and eggs. 

Skunk Scent Extermwator.—The editor of 
the Medina Gazette tells of a skunk being cap- 
| tured ina house by a dog, with the usual re- 
sult of disgust to the victors. The terrible 
scent was neutralized by burning tar upon live 
coals of fire, by which the air was purified as 
by magic. If this kind of fumigation is a sure 
| specific, it deserves to be known and put upon 
| record. 

Wixe Maxinec.—Mr. Geo. W. Wheeler, of 
| Hartford, Vt., says:—‘‘In looking over the 
| Post, I saw that Mr. W. A. H. wishes informa- 
| tion on making wine. My experience is to 
| gather my grapes—the common black bunch 
| grape—let them get somewhat mellow, then 
| crush and press them. To one gallon of the 
| juice put one gallon of water; let it stand a 
| week without being stirred. Then draw the 
| liquor carefully off, and to each gallon of the 
| MixXtere put four pounds of good sugar. Let 
| it ferment in = temperate situation; and when 





glance would have sought some human face! | seed claimed as clean, was foul, and proposed | fermented, stop it tight. In the course of 
It is one of the compensations in growing old, | examine the seed we should find at the resi- | three or four months it wit he fit to bottle. 


| Mr. H. will find the above receipt very good, 
| if he finds no better.”’ 


' 


| the Philosopher than it is tothe ordinary man, 
| that there are few things of greater importance. 
| And so manifold are the bearings of money 


‘upon the lives and character of mankind, that | 
| an insight which would search out the life of a | 


trate into almost every cranny of his nature. 
He who knows, like St. Paul, both how to 


for if we take account of all the virtues with 
which money is mixed up—honesty, justice, 


sacrifice, and their correlative vices, it is a 
knowledge which goes near to cover the length 
and breadth of humanity ; and a right measure 
‘and manner in getting, saving, spending, 
| giving, taking, lending, borrowing, and be- 
| queathing, would almost argue a perfect man. 
| — Portsmouth Chronicle. 


Buack axp Wurre.—The Charleston (5. C.) 


| correspondent of the N. Y. Picayune, says:—_ 
‘You are aware that the yellow fever is raging | 


‘here at this time, and that we have a large 
class of Irish and German population, as well 
as some few niggers. One day last week an 
Irishman was passing along Calhoun stroet, 


and in passing an old negro woman, he jostled 
| her off the sidewalk. ‘Dere, now,’ says she, 


| ‘dat is all you micks are good for—to run over | 


| poor colored folks, and come here, get the yel- 
be fever, and die, and den give the city a bed 


’ >) 
. 


| Dame 


| Tur Purtosopny which affects to teach us a | 
| contempt for money, does not run very deep ; | 


| cent. 
for, indeed, it ought to be still more clear to | ». gain, and the 


| cent. 


My 3, 6, 8, 1, is the first name of a Queen of Eng- 
land. 


My 4, 10, 8, is the noblest work of God. 


My 5, 7, 6, 5, 3, 8, is a group of isles west of 
Greece 


My 6, 3, 2, 10, is a county in California. 


| My 7, 9, 1, 11, 11, 3, is a town in Russia. 


My 8, 7, 11, is a Latin pronoun. 

My 9, 1, 11, 6, 3, is a river in Russia. 

My 10, 6, 8, isa cape on the coast of Massachu- 
setts. 

My 11, 5, 10, 4, is a gulf south-west of Cochin 
China. 

My whole was a famous Theban General. 
Danville, Ky. D. B. WAGGENER. 


CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
My first is important to many a trade ; 
Our meal by its potent assistance is made ; 
And still its assistance for you or for me, 
Will enable our progress by land or by sea. 
A slave to no wind, to no current a slave, 


“> 


<% 


5, 14, 14, 5, 22, 22, 5, 5, is ome of the West- ~ 


It rolls through the tempest, it foams through the 


wave. 
My second you'll find in a great many rivers, 
And often a steamboat it knocks into shivers, 
But then if my first be held firm in the hand, 
The steamboat glides safe, never touching the 

land. 

My third is what all who love boating oft do, 
And dyspeptics have found it good exercise too, 
Tis something that sailors, and other men, know, 
And it causes the life-boat to speedily go. 
My whole is a carriage,—it moveth of course, 
But I trow that it moveth by aid of no horse, 
It is frequently found in a working-man’s yard, 
And never before has been sung by a bard. 
Now, reader, go, patiently ransack your mind, 
And eee if this riddle’s solution you'll find. 


Nashville, Tenn. J. F. 


; CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
My first is what we all do; 
My second’s the name of a female ; 
My third is a pronoun ; 
My whole is a celebrated opera. 
Ss. ¥. ‘“‘NED T. B.” 


CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR TIE SATURDAY EVENING PO#T, 
My first is either good or bad ; 
In my deep second dwelieth truth. 
My whole’s a word whose sound is sad 
Unto the ear ofage or youth. 
GAHMEW. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENina pogr. 
The profit on a certain article sold is 25 per 
Now take 25 cts. from the cost, and add to 


profit will be equal to 33} per 
What is the cost of the article? 


J. GOODMAN. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


0G Why is a beauty like the engine on a rail- ; 
man in his pecuniary relations, would pene- | way? Ans.—Because she draws a train after her, 


| seatters the sparks, transports mails, (males,) and 
‘ 


makes us forget time and space. 
| spare, and to abound, has a great knowledge; | 


OG” Why had a man better lose his arm than a 


‘leg? Ans.—Because losing his leg, he loses some- _ 
| thing ‘‘ to boot.’’ 
generosity, charity, frugality, forethought, self- | 


OG~ What is the difference between a fickle 
minded person and a miser? Ans.—One changee 


| his mind and the other minds his change. 


OoG~ Tue Very Worst Ever Taovest Or.— 
When does a gardener deserve hanging ? 
When he plots trees on (treason) |!!! 

OG” Nearvy as Bap.—How should a miller ad-— 
dress his lady-love? Ans.—In the language of 
flours, to be sure! 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 
ACROSTIICAL ENIGMA—Lucius Quinties Cin- 
cinnatus. MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA—-The 
_ Territory of Utah. CHARADE—Partridge (Part- 
ridge-trap). REBUS—Lee (Lion-Buphrates-Bd- 

| ward). RIDDLE—Texas. PROBLEM—256 
and nearly 110 perches. 4 
In answer to D. D.’s Question, published Aug 
| th, Artemas Martin and C. P. Waldo send @ 
nearly the same anawer: A travelled 58.5787 
miles, B travelled 41.4213 miles before meeting. © 


Ans.— | 





